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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

Many of the best opportunities for learn- 
ing the most worthwhile things that the 
newer schools have to offer are misnamed 
extra-curricular activities. Helping to edit 
and publish a school or class paper is 
usually so designated. So are taking part 
in assembly programs, in play on the school 
grounds, participating in the life of a 
school club, assisting in the library, acting 
as aid to the principal in the office, and 
several more. To be ‘‘curricular’’ an ex- 
perience must be part of regular organized 
class work in a recognized school ‘‘sub- 
ject.’’ 

Yet parents freely testify that the most 
helpful influences brought to bear upon 
their children are frequently these same 
extra-curricular activities. The children 
take a deep interest in them. They entail 
much responsibility. Above all, they are 
conspicuously like the things children— 
and grown-ups too—are frequently called 
upon to do outside of school. They are 
real and are felt to be so. This accounts 
for the attitude of the pupils toward them 
and the resultant effects. 

Meanwhile much, perhaps most, of the 
so-called curriculum is essentially formal, 
without meaning to the pupils because no 
real needs are supplied by it. Knowledges 
and skills are being accumulated for some 


future time, not very clearly anticipated, 
and they are gained in isolation, not in 
their vital organic relations. Inevitably 
such learning is likely to fail of applica- 
tion in the day of actual need because it 
has not been learned through application. 

Much advantage would accrue from a 
general recognition of the fact that the 
curriculum of the school is not, properly 
speaking, merely the organized subjects of 
study presented in the classrooms, but, 
instead, the entire body of experience that 
the school offers to the pupils. Children 
learn through their activities and in no 
other way. To place the seal of approval 
upon a part of those activities, usually the 
more traditional, by calling them cur- 
ricular, and to recognize others only by 
apologetic ‘‘extra’’ is not worthy of the 
modern school. As a matter of fact 
‘‘auditorium work,’’ to cite one example, 
is now a respectable and honored part of 
the program of most platoon schools. Pos- 
sibly the use of such terms as studio, 
laboratory, play, shop, library, and the 
like to designate the rooms in which pupils, 
even in the lower grades, carry on their 
school activities would hasten the day when 
the word curriculum would be generally 
used in an inclusive sense and the already 
obsolescent term, extra-curricular, would 
be forgotten. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION! 


A. 8. Barr 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


On the occasion of an earlier appearance 
before Section Q (Education) of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, I discussed the need of a technique 
for the quantitative study and observation 
of teaching and outlined a procedure for 
the standardization of ‘‘Items to Ob- 
serve,’?? used in the supervision of 
teaching. In brief, the point of view taken 
at that time was that supervision, as 
usually performed, is unanalytical, sub- 
jective, and impressionistic. This situa- 
tion arises from the fact that there is, in 
the first place, little or no agreement among 
supervisors as to what constitutes good 
teaching and, second, from the fact that 
no technical vocabulary has been developed 
with which to describe objectively the 
character of the teaching observed: - The 
terms currently used to describe teaching, 
such as tact, enthusiasm, personality, 
cheerfulness, forcefulness, etc., are sub- 
jective and admit of various interpreta- 
tions. They are, as a matter of fact, merely 
conclusions or inferences drawn from ob- 
servable, objective data lost sight of some- 
where in the process of observation and 
summarization. If the improvement of 
teaching is to become a science, it must 
develop an exact, definite, and universally 
understandable terminology. 

Starting with the notion that the pur- 


pose of teaching is to produce worthwhile 
changes in pupils, teaching may be studied 
either from the point of view of the changes 
produced (this is the field to which meas- 
urements has contributed generously), or 
from the point of view of the teaching 
procedures used in effecting changes. From 
the latter point of view, the teacher’s ef- 
fectiveness in producing changes in pupils 
is limited to speech and other observable 
physical activities. The teacher may speak 
to her pupils, write to them, or make signs. 
These last named physical activities of the 
teacher are by no means of minor im- 
portance. One purpose of supervision, 
then, is to discover these observable means 
of communication used by the teacher and 
to describe them in such quantitative terms 
that they may be transmitted expeditiously 
to less effective teachers. Accordingly, the 
purpose of this article is to describe some 
of the quantitative measures more recently 
developed for the study of teaching. 
Morrison has contributed materially to 
the scientific study of supervision through 
his studies of pupil attention. It is his 
notion that a measure of the effectiveness 
of teaching can be secured through the 
percentage of attention gained by the 
teacher. Table I will serve to illustrate the 
possibilities of this procedure.® 


1 Paper read before the Kansas City meeting of Section Q, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Part of this material has since appeared in Barr and Burton, The Super- 


vision of Instruction, D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 


*Barr and Others, Elementary Standards for the Improvement of Teaching. Edwards Brothers, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


* Morrison, H. C., The rseeng J ee of the Secondary School, Part II, pp. 11-28. Edwards 


Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1 
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TABLE I 

. Time | No. Pupils 

Analysis by Phases Elapsed | Attentive 
NEUSE COL TOT TT EEE RR Eee EE eee 1 15 
ss ck inside akabes sadwak era newinkwenaadun 2 0 
ss is eek beeaceanadssstheeneevkebeeevs 1 20 
Te es ia ad dh aed nth dhe aan eee ea eene Ne aee 3 23 
ee oa hw aid bam danek Sadan bewwawncas eke ene 1 15 
GEESE SE ETS ene ene ne rent ere are eee 7 23 
VII. Papers exchanged, graded, handed in....................seeeeeeeee 4 23 
ins cencnecvesedivectonsssorescesasess 1 0 
ee cn ckawgeeseghshesdenenscwasseaens 14 23 
X. Papers exchanged, graded, handed in. Others distributed............ 5 21 
XI, Consultation and work OM POPES. ....0..ccccsccccccccccccccccccccs 11 20 











Total number pupils, 23 for 37 minutes, and 24 for 13 minutes. 





Of course, the whole notion of using at- 
tention as a measure of the effectiveness of 
teaching may be open to question. The 
procedure, however, is subject to valida- 
tion. Probably the best way to settle the 
argument, if there is one, is to study the 
relation between attention and changes pro- 
duced in pupils as measured by fully stand- 
ardized tests. 

Another type of investigation meant to 
make supervision objective rather than 
subjective is the time-activity analysis 
used by Brueckner in the Minneapolis 
schools. He described the device as fol- 
lows :* 


In the Minneapolis schools, a supervisory 
technique is being developed which is objective 
and which aids the teachers to analyze critically 
the methods she is using in teaching. This 
method may be called a time-activity analysis. 
It involves a study of the various types of 
activity that can take place during a lesson in 
a certain subject and of the amount of time 
devoted to each type of work. A self-diagnostic 
sheet for a given subject is discussed by the 
principal with the teacher and its purpose ex- 
plained... . 

At present it is not known just how much 

*Brueckner, Leo J. 


time should be given to each of the activities 
during the week. A principal may see excel- 
lent work of one type being done by a teacher. 
Under usual conditions, the principal is not 
able to spend an adequate amount of time 
with a teacher on several succeeding days to 
evaluate the work done each day. An ob- 
jective time analysis such as is afforded by the 
method here suggested enables a principal to 
study the class work for a period of time from 
one point of view. This analysis makes it 
possible to discuss with a teacher the record of 
work which she has kept herself and raises 
it above the plane of possible personal bias. 
Comparisons of the time records of different 
teachers can be made and discussed at teachers’ 
meetings with most beneficial results. General 
policies regarding the nature of instruction can 
be determined. Time analyses of the methods 
used by the teachers who are securing the best 
results may suggest changes that can be made 
where the results are apparently not so satis- 
factory. 

A concrete demonstration of the value of this 
work is revealed by the data in Table II, 
which is a summary of the average results 
found in a time-activity analysis of reading 
made by the teachers in Grades I to IV in 
seven Minneapolis schools for one week. 


‘¢The Value of a Time Analysis of Classroom Activity as a Supervisory 


Technique,’’? The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 25 (April, 1925), pp. 518-522. 
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Type of Activity 







Grade 





IT | Ill 











1. Pure phonetic drill to develop independence in word recognition... ... 63 | 62] 19 2 
2. Word drills connected with daily reading work for meaning and pro- 
NE ceca ahaa eons iaieleis aga isIBALGHaS. FOGG lols die: S85 Riv be. w.016 wislnje'e arbi 34} 51] 30] 30 
3. Oral reading: books, blackboards, cards, etc..............200ceeeee: 112 | 45 | 43] 34 
4. Flash-card drills to develop silent-reading ability.................... 28 6| 17] 32 
ar III IN oo va fais clase Ss 4usic bem 0's 9 se 6: 0'0 drosbieia ea .dvarde'e'esae 62} 118] 83} 109 
6. Combination of oral and silent reading.................0000ccceeees 20} 35] 32] 24 
7. CEMGMOOIOU BOG GION TOAGING. .... 0... ec ecccccccccccsccccccceces 66 | 58] 411] 10 
os 66 hse bast cenentaneecekeniseaccroee 69 | 32] 27| 13 
ole an ore sister a Ss cash sic iie mae mise la wibs wicieleese 16; 12] 26] 18 
10. Oral language based on reading lesson during reading period.......... 40; 10] 22] 23 
11. Written language work based on reading lesson during reading period} 0O/| 15] 56] 10 
12. Use of arithmetic, geography, etc., material during reading period. .... 12 0 1 16 


13. Attention to needs of individual pupils....... 
14. Tests, formal and informal................. 
ig, a aie eet, Genre 


er 





350 

















Another procedure for the study of 
teaching was used by Mr. E. E. Rosenow, 
graduate student, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. His study 
pertained to the relationship between 
specific teacher activity and teaching suc- 
cess. His procedure is by no means final 
but should prove suggestive. Mr. Rosenow 
took as his measure of teaching effective- 
ness the consensus of three judges: the 
superintendent, the principal, and Mr. 
Rosenow himself. Following the procedure 
used by Thorndike, Haggerty, Scott, Hen- 
mon, and others in selecting individuals for 
special war services, Mr. Rosenow selected 
for comparison ten teachers whose teach- 
ing had been found to be excellent in 
quality and ten teachers judged to be poor. 
His problem was to discover those teach- 
ing activities characteristic of good and 
poor teachers. Before this comparison 


sity of Wisconsin, 1925. 


5 Rosenow, E. E., A -Study of the Activities of Good and Poor Teachers. 


could be made, however, a subsidiary study 
was necessary to discover a more or less 
typical list of teacher activities that might 
be used in the study of teaching. To get 
this list of activities, a group of observers 
trained in methods of observation were 
sent out to study the observable means of 
communication used by teachers in their 
teaching. Each observer was directed to 
record minutely every observable means of 
communication, spoken and otherwise, used 
by the teacher in her work. Some one 
hundred and fifty observations were made 
of the work of ten different teachers. From 
the list of teacher-activities reported by 
these observers an activities check list was 
prepared. This check list was used in the 
study of the activities of good and poor 
teachers. The check list is given below, 


with a summary of the activities character- 
istic of good and poor teachers.® 
Master’s Thesis, Univer- 
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A CoMPILATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF GooD AND Poor TEACHERS 





FREQUENCY Quauity 
OF TIME SPENT Ue 
OccCURRENCE (Omir WHEN 


INCONSISTENT) 
Teacher Activity 





Good | Poor | Good | Poor | Good 
Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- 





1. Answers pupils’ questions 


. Arranges conferences: 
(a) between teacher and pupil 


. Asks questions: 
(a) fact questions 


(c) interpretation and appreciation ques- 


Answers questions: 
(d) of group 


. Assigns lesson: 
(a) at beginning of class period 


. Assists pupils: 
(a) at pupil’s desk 


. Attends to physical conditions in room (heat, 
ventilation, lights, etc.) 


. Collects or distributes material: 
(a) personally 




















- Commends or praises pupil or pupils’ work 
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A ComPILATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF GooD AND Poor TEACHERS 
—Continued 
FREQUENCY Quatity 
OF TIME SPENT (ABCDE) 
OccURRENCE (Omit WHEN 
INCONSISTENT) 
Teacher Activity 
Good | Poor | Good | Poor | Good | Poor 
Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers 
9. Criticizes pupils’ work: 
(a) constructively 128 1 75 1 A A 
my yee Eee a aT STORM OOe (ete age Ne ia Pe inn ie ? 
sa m1 po sta oe —rae EER ee eee es eee nea is ae ae tees 
sa argc nae ees Perea ona <a okeie TS dann tak a ae ae ae 
=e" eee oh Lhe igre 2S SRO are Rewer eters: EON ee Sera eee eer 
(a) on present work 3 22 A D 
ay a as oe aaaaanS ied tae Ss anise anne shia te a 
— *idaaily RS ates aaa OE lea e ee  S aauiaa iin eee a a 
w ‘“ — = sc ERNE OE TE OREN PRT RE: | Co Sahih cits tani ae ae 
ze Sennen AaB!  alaaanaeal: tdeeik aidan Geib icbih iat eames 
(a) by individuals 31 21 A — 
yj = a i Pataca tia vas waits slacecesbn ee SENS ne aan ine ae aeaone ae a ee a 
ses Tixplains ee aanniaann ine oe a ae te oe me a ta ae ie ae 
Tiled tae caaiaaaaaas ia: ants itis Genk ne eee efees tees 
ay taney eee anert Sere ae a re sae a ie a ae ae a re 
Pape aes ron a eae aOR iat pea Bean ie eee edes me 
saat aaa ae = oa ee er ens ee ae ie se ana anit ies a ra 
m neeemeneee OTS paepialamaiabanila cael, amas Galea diciias clan: ania 
(a) to make suggestion 1 9 1 6 C D 
ij Tip goo Nana aie et a tai ee ee oe eeeefees ase 
my set en LENE ree: eee oS aaah ibe es pail til ae 
age ea eros os iaaeanaiah % oe a Se i a. a “a a ae ii > 
ere ss ” aaeiceiceeeieaiiaeeneeie ibid secs uenak tates Gueeih ahael 
(a) at pupils 4 2 aa ie 
oj se —s ene eel Lac oad dis Kin haus le IN SANG els '? ook ee a eee sfees tes 
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A CoMPILATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF GoopD AND Poor TEACHERS 














—Continued 
FREQUENCY Quauity 
OF TimE SPENT = CDE) 
OccuRRENCE (Omir WHEN 
INCONSISTENT) 
Teacher Activity 
Good | Poor | Good | Poor | Good | Poor 
Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers 
22. Leads discussion 39 25 A B 
oo SMEs Herinenntesnntenn nantes hoe apeteh aasels i eseedes tees 
oo poe Ri Abas Sur cva iste esas tbs nanan aa ere a on sar epevies a a ee ae ie ae 
a a iceatte hehe esnoeensnsiin ne oem i: on pan ses ea oe a ae tees 
saan CD eee een eeRiiie dake maabit ckeknh cue tunien inane 
(a) to supply information 1 2 2 4 A Cc 
i ee iano nt ean aol "es ae a eae ie ae ir SD “ 
ss peas Sporn = “iis LOOT re mere ee coeee re bias iat Te een ae “_ 
ga aca =e Serre" anenenee hem a ee Hea ih geen ia eteedees tees 
A ne 0 aelaee a neaanine Cee De a Seba tenbieiy ta eseedees eee 
ee eee “itt ==" eaeededaneibh ceeeee Reeehe ieeeee Gieiek Sake See 
(a) individually 10 _ — 
wy ty ae = REUSE anematiiawee ema “— "eG wide ete or eseetees setae 
us tes rititen tarnenienientionicsa tment tens enn oe eseefees eee 
a to eelellaeeeeeiaaaiiiniaes iid (tees ees omnes iment Sele 
(a) at desk 4 30 _ _ 
ee é , rapes eae alte CT Teer Meee: |e piientereetioncenates a ae Fees 
io) Snerne pean ial ao ee i ioeees aeoeeh ie ese edees tees 
i ee eeeeeieaeneeebeniie Cabkie ibe: aneeek piaein ninth Seen 
(a) habitually 15 _ _ 
Pageant ee ‘cet pains ea tie ee es ie es aaah ice aoe ia a 
ro eee LLCS ELECTOR T RTE See eis, Me, RRL. eee, Perea 
(a) dictating outlines, etc _ —_ 
* pone See pean aban abheee mieens abihen a ete edees ete 
On geal eiealia maaan alibi nibh nite Mann Mani MRA 
(a) at desk 4 11 a _ 
* ES © eel iaaianis cis re Se ibis tanner eeeidees vetes 
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—Continued 
FREQUENCY Quatity 
OF TIME SPENT (ABCDE) 
OccuRRENCE (Omit WHEN 
INCONSISTENT 
Teacher Activity 
Good | Poor | Good | Poor | Good | Poor 
Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers 
84. Stands:—Continued 
(c) in rear of room ae ee oe ae — — 
@ ne oe eeathiiiamabaniet “ke Te tm se ween ae ae tes 
a aes deen webbie teiiney mieiee winter Sortie ereree 
(a) by seating chart 19 21 16 22 A 
a ‘- = ate nadia ieee tam: ; ee ie ie a eee edens oo 
my a ieee cette meekon MIeee meee an ae ates 
ae @ Seen eee eiainaianaenbbbeee: tab a ie i ie im Gi oie oh ie ie 
ss eee nee at banaseicenetbnecessnmiewneesteatunndistendacesyedbenaneratesin en: 
(a) maps, globes, atlas 14 4 or ag A A 
my pos Senne teenie onennninnicnhaimeiid as Nahas Sabet makin de a ae tees 
(c) charts eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeetiser i9 ©0862 ©6086 GRO OC OS8' © CREO CeO 8 OES @ 6 A *eelewe a ee 
a ee SO ENE NT a REET Vee S,| EES SMEG EA: nO nN ae ete 
; as adel itaaiaaaiaia: tieiah een maaan Deatee oo ae eee 
my a een io Se dakite eae seoscies tek hn ie ete 
os en er enoh Fe CE eS | SORA, UOC, Meee (ein we nenes 
is Peres sgartenennsiinetaserecereranandinsasadbeacrerdnsssarafeasinadesansstieaseens 
(a) asks questions from text 1 40 re pene A C 
a o— se : on eee Sn ne ae eee ae cs aa ane sa a oe os 
a poe ren a = has oti iietn GaGa EBboee Be a ae tees 
w veeaners le Sete eIai Gone oes CAB a ie ioe i acca Maoh ian ie ae — 
Pe ean ener nr Ge enna a ia tn We eeeKs te eee 
si ern vi dela aaa: ices Cee mate meee eee ere 
(a) aimlessly ec 3 mes pee _- = 
a) hee es etches cant cinta ta eral Sian eer: is ia s dena eben ae ee eefees Hees 
Praga sas - oo See re AVE te:| RRR RRR (Ogee gOth, Seta ee |< ane 
(a) reading and correcting pupils’ work ne 3 ee 10 as D 
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A CoMPILATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF Goop AND Poor TEACHERS 











—Continued 
QUALITY 
— sl Time SPENT (ABCDE) 
OccuRRENCE (Omir WHEN 
INCONSISTENT) 
Teacher Activity 
Good | Poor | Good | Poor | Good | Poor 
Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- | Teach- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers 
40. Works during class period at:—Continued 
(b) preparing materials for class use 3 — 3 _ D 
os a = oe  edebeeeeeeobee ani ta "iota ie ee ae eee ae aoe 
5 Sci) elalaeiaelateat neha abies ik a abba tea i: ese edens are 
it " ieadaliaaaahaiintils iki eine danian Gimli Snehhe ‘nahi 
(a) before class-hour 34 14 A A- 
ij po Se iaaaeaeneneabianite vii em eee oe ioe oe ie dee “ 
, * SRST ERs seman ocenionnnn ents ane vas meeGhi iaveeie tae oh ae ate 
aw pees se een =" eeebabemene tab oe a "S aeeeh QP cos a Py 
, 5 ns ripeter om La ietrienecn anil eee "= een Geen an - 























Mr. Rosenow’s investigation is obviously 
limited in scope and needs much amplifica- 
tion. The procedure, however, seems to 
offer some possibilities for the objective 
study of teaching. Specific teaching ac- 
tivities such as those occurring in this list 
lend themselves to objective treatment. 
The teacher either did or did not perform 
these activities, and her performance may 
be recorded either in terms of the number 
of times the activity occurred or in terms 
of the time consumed. One precaution, 
however, should be taken in the develop- 
ment and use of such a list. This list was 
originally developed from the study of 
the teaching of ten fairly successful teach- 
ers. The observers recorded the perform- 
ance of certain activities. But, as a 
matter of fact, what these teachers did 
(that is, their performance) was condi- 


tioned by: (1) the present curriculum, (2) 
the children taught, and (3) the teacher’s 
general philosophy of teaching. Change 
any one of these and the list of activities 
changes. That is, were the curriculum dif- 
ferent, the children different, and the 
teacher’s philosophy of teaching different, 
the activities of teaching would be differ- 
ent. In other words, the notion that teach- 
ing may be studied through an observance 
of specific teaching activities seems sound 
enough and helpful up to a certain point, 
but ultimate lists of specific activities must 
await an ultimate curriculum, an ultimate 
child, and an ultimate philosophy of teach- 
ing. In the meantime we must content 
ourselves with experimentation and the 
study of successful applications of current 
theories of teaching. 

A fourth procedure, one developed by 





= 
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the writer in a recent and more extended 
study of the activities of good and poor No. Time 
teachers, is the time chart.* Samples of 
the chart are given on the opposite page. 
The time chart is merely a device for re- 
cording accurately and objectively exactly | Pupil 
what goes on in the classroom. The only Total 
equipment necessary for taking the record 
is a piece of graph paper numbered as the 
accompanying charts and a pencil. The 
observer merely records on a linear time 
line the happenings of the recitation. 
While the procedure may seem a bit com- 
plicated to the uninitiated, it is simple 
enough after a few hours’ practice. The 
mistake most frequently made by those Pupil 
attempting to make records for the first | ota) 
time is that they get so interested in the 
recitation they forget to make the record. 
To get a good record the observer must 
concentrate upon the taking of the record. 
Once the record is taken, it lends itself 
readily to quantitative treatment. The 
kinds of data obtainable are represented in 
the tabulating form given below. While 
there can be little question about the ob- | Pupil 
jectivity of such data, whether they are Total 
important in the study of teaching remains 
to be seen. 





Teacher 























12. Work at board. 


Teacher 





13. Work at map. 


Teacher 





14. Reading aloud to class. 
TIME-SHEET SUMMARY 





MEE -ncnnnccnnisiapanwenawssanamas« . 
1, Average length of teacher’s questions..... No. 
2. Average length of pupil’s response...... 
3. Average time between questions.......... Teacher 
4. Number questions preceded by comments... 
5. Number questions restated or elaborated... Pupil 
6. Volunteer pupil contributions. No....... 
BOP scenccnncctces 
7. Average number hands raised .......... 
8. The frequency with which hands are raised 15. Assignment (time consumed)............ 
jeanne waeaawae chtseeteececccecs Bee BD GH GIicnekcccsssccics 
9. Pupil questions to teacher. No. ........ 17. Informal tests, quizzes, and examinations 
esi ak nus Ann aaenae im dil RM COIN os Sis bsawaaekucssaan 
SEDO, DRiisccnscnes | cdeabedssduansadsupecessenebadcdeones 
Ae ee eee rr ee re 18. Special reports by pupils. No. ........ 
ll. Wait and delay. ME Hakddbdnesdbscadenennnbkesedane 


*Forthcoming Bureau of Research Bulletin, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
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19. Study (time consumed)...........eeee0e. 
20. Roll call (time consumed)............006. 
21. Announcements (time consumed)......... 
22. Distribution and collection of materials, 

papers, books, etc. (time consumed)..... 
23. Lectures (anything over 3 minutes) No..... 

SE éndnsadsatekiensescecsarsnenees 


et I, TODS svnacdeededseedeacees 

BD GhbbAddabdShehARdR ROKK wee COED, 
25. Debates (time consumed)............... 
26. Notebook work (time consumed)........ 
27. Checking material by teacher (time con- 

DEE: schiciveheraniedeeceeneséeees 
28. Map work (time consumed).............. 


A Summary or TEACHER’S QUESTIONS AND Pupit’s RESPONSE 



























































a Pupil’s Response 
Volunteers Non- Group No Total Pupil 
volunteers | Response | Response | Response 
No. | Time 
No. | Time | No. | Time | No. | Time | No. | Time | No. | Time 
Direct questions 
asked by teacher 
Implied questions 
by teacher 
Total no. teach- 
er’s questions 
Teacher. 














Whether the statistical treatment of data 
gathered through the use of time-charts, 
attention charts, check lists, and time 
records reveal significant relationships be- 
tween teacher activity and pupil response 
remains to be seen. They represent, how- 
ever, a few of the numerous possible points 
of departure for the scientific study of 
teaching. The fact remains that if teach- 
ing is to be improved it must be analyzed 
and its elements described quantitatively. 
Only those methods of teaching that can 
be accurately described can be transmitted 
expeditiously. 

We are at present far 
such quantitative treatment. 


from any 
We are, so 


to speak, in the “South American State” 
of supervision and the improvement of 
teaching. Just as some individuals speak 
of Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and the other 
countries that comprise South America, so 
some supervisors are trained to speak of 
the more specific elements that constitute 
good teaching. But most individuals just 
refer to teaching as teaching, en masse. 
The possibility of making teaching and 
the supervision of teaching a_ science 
depends upon the ability of students of 
education to break up this complex 
mass referred to as teaching into its in- 
numerable elements and to study each 
objectively. 


ss 
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INDIVIDUAL Pupit Activity SUMMARY 


Teacher 





Pupil| Frequency Time Consumed Pupil| Frequency 


_ 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


_ 
oO 


30 
31 
32 
33 


~ .™ 

4 

— os — — 
oe w bo 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
20 40 


ae ee ee 
olotrni] oo] ao 





p | Total for Pupils 
Teacher Activity. 
Total 




















WHAT IS TO BE THE FUTURE OF ELEMENTARY TEACHING? 


Atonzo F. Myers 
Director of Teacher Training, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Some one has remarked wittily, but with 
a great deal of truth, that teaching is not 
a profession but a procession. Particu- 
larly may this statement be applied ap- 
propriately to teaching in the elementary 
school. The turnover among elementary 
teachers in the United States is conserva- 
tively estimated as being twenty per cent 
annually. One-fifth of all our elementary 
teachers who open the schools each Septem- 
ber are beginners, and, for the most part, 
untrained beginners at that. For such a 
condition to exist, and to be permitted to 
continue, is a national disgrace, an in- 
defensible sacrificing of children’s inter- 
ests, and a wasteful expenditure of public 
funds. 

My purpose here is to discuss some bad 
conditions which exist in the elementary 
teaching service, and to make some sug- 
gestions which, if adopted, should result 
in the improvement of these conditions. 
More specifically, I believe that the group 
of elementary teachers who read this 
JOURNAL represents that relatively small 
group of elementary teachers who regard 
teaching as a profession, and who desire 
to see it so regarded generally. I believe 
elementary teaching is not moving rapidly 
toward that status, and that it will not do 
so without the active endeavor of the group 
most concerned. 

What are some of these conditions which 
I have called bad? The first is the tendency 
to regard elementary teaching as requir- 
ing little preparation beyond high school. 
High school teachers are required to have 
four years of college training. The ten- 
deney is to require an equal amount of 
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training of junior high school teachers, 
The obvious presumption is, either that 
the task of the elementary teacher is less 
important, or that less training is neces- 
sary in order to secure equally satisfactory 
results. Neither of these presumptions is 
true. It is in the elementary school that 
the child must secure adequate mastery 
of the basie arts, and of the habits and 
skills, which are the common necessity of 
all people, if he is ever to secure it. It is 
in the elementary school that habit forma- 
tion and the teaching of good citizenship 
must either be cared for properly or prob- 
ably go forever neglected. It is in the 
elementary school that the physical welfare 
of the child is in the greatest need of in- 
telligent direction. In charge of this pro- 
gram we place a nineteen-year-old girl, 
one year out of the high school, who has 
spent one year in a county normal school 
or in a state teachers’ college, hastily cram- 
ming some facts of geography, some dates 
in history, and some problems in arithmetic. 
Yet the school administrator and the board 
of education say we must have trained 
teachers in the high school. They must 
know their subject matter. 

As I said before, the real reason why 
elementary teachers are relatively an un- 
trained group, while high school teachers 
are much better trained, is not because the 
instruction of the child in the secondary 
school is more important than in the ele- 
mentary school, nor because less training 
is necessary in order to produce satis- 
factory results on the part of elementary 
teachers than is necessary for secondary 
teachers. Indeed, when one considers the 
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degree of subject matter specialization 
which is possible for the high school 
teacher, and the wide range of subject 
matter interest which is a necessary part 
of the elementary school teacher’s equip- 
ment, it seems absurd to assert that the 
high school teacher needs to be better 
trained than the elementary teacher. 

In this matter of teacher training re- 
quirements the secondary school has bene- 
fitted by the fact that it is a new institu- 
tion as compared with the elementary 
school. There were no precedents. In 
the case of the elementary school, on the 
other hand, it is easy to argue that our 
situation must be good, or at least improv- 
ing, because more training is required now 
of elementary teachers than was required 
in 1900, for example. When one reasons 
in this fashion, however, he forgets that 
other factors have changed also. In 1900, 
college training was not required of doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers. Doctors received 
their training by serving an apprentice- 
ship under other doctors. Men were ad- 
mitted to the practice of law after ‘‘read- 
ing law’’ for a few months in a law office. 
Men were admitted to the ministry without 
college and seminary training. Now the 
period of training in these professions is 
from six to eight years beyond the high 
school. In 1900, there were only 46 people 
enrolled in public high schools in this 
country for every 10,000 of population. 
In 1925, there were over five times as 
many. In 1925, there were nearly twice as 
many students in college as were in high 
school in 1900. In 1900 the elementary 
school teacher ranked as one of the in- 
tellectual leaders of the community, along 
with the doctor, the lawyer, and the minis- 
ter. Now she ranks along with the stenog- 
rapher. 

Training requirements for high school 
teachers are not too high, but training re- 
quirements for elementary teachers are too 
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low. If the amount of publie funds avail- 
able for school purposes will not support 
a program of four years of college training 
for all teachers, then the amount of train- 
ing required should be fixed at some point 
lower than that, but it should be the same 
for all teachers. 

Another one of the conditions which 
needs to be corrected is that of salary dis- 
tinctions between elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. Already, because of 
low salaries, men have been driven entirely 
out of elementary teaching. Studies made 
by Coffman and others show clearly that 
elementary teachers are recruited from 
homes in which standards of living, culture, 
and education are lower than in those 
from which high school teachers are re- 
eruited. We can hope to see these condi- 
tions corrected only when standards of 
training are raised. 

Another condition which must be char- 
acterized as bad, and which also has its 
cause in the low training requirements 
for elementary teachers, is the failure, in- 
side the profession, to regard elementary 
teachers as professional workers. In any 
organization staffed with professional 
people, some administrative machinery is 
necessary, but the administrative staff is 
not regarded as in any way superior to the 
professional staff. Indeed, the reverse is 
true. Nor, in such an organization, is 
supervision of the professional worker 
practiced. The assumption there is that 
the professional worker is trained for his 
duties and is entirely capable of perform- 
ing them. The doctor, for example, had 
his experience of working under close 
supervision as an interne, but when that 
training was concluded, he was through 
with supervision. Contrast this situation 
with that of the elementary teacher. Every 
school system which can afford it main- 
tains a supervisory staff in its elementary 
schools. Note that supervision is practiced 
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but little in high schools, and not at all 
in colleges and universities. I do not wish 
to be understood as being opposed to super- 
vision. It is necessary now because ele- 
mentary teachers are not properly trained. 
But supervision of teachers in service 
should be regarded as a temporary ex- 
pedient, to be employed by a community 
only when that community is not finan- 
cially able to employ trained elementary 
teachers, and to be dispensed with as soon 
as possible. Supervision is out of place 
among professional workers. Every 
teacher should undergo a fairly long period 
of intensive supervision in connection with 
her training as a student-teacher. Less 
intensive supervision should be exercised 
during her first year or two of service. 
This should apply to all teachers, whether 
they teach in the elementary school, the 
secondary school, or the college. After this 
probationary period is over, supervision 
should be withdrawn. 

What can we do about these things, we 
who are interested in dignifying elementary 
teaching, and in seeing it placed upon a 
professional basis? 

1. Recognize that no task in the field of 
education is more important than that of 
the elementary teacher. Convince col- 
leagues, school administrators, and school 
patrons that this is true. 

2. Insist upon a program that will raise 
standards of preparation of elementary 
teachers to a point where it is equal to 
that of high school teachers. In our local 


communities we can work for a uniform 
salary schedule, giving equal pay for equal 
training and experience, wherever found. 
In the state and national teachers’ asso- 
ciations the elementary teachers’ section, 
which is potentially the strongest group, 
can urge a program looking toward 
a rapid raising of standards of preparation 
for elementary teachers. 

3. We can be more concerned about the 
development of elementary teaching as a 
profession. We can be more professional. 
We can insist upon professional training 
as against liberal arts training. There is 
as much reason for professional training 
for the teacher as for the doctor. Present 
training requirements in the medical pro- 
fession would not exist if the doctors had 
not insisted upon them. 

4. We can make clear our attitude to- 
ward the place of supervision, and urge 
that money now expended for supervision 
be used to secure better trained teachers. 

5. Finally, we can, when we deserve it, 
expect to be treated as professional people, 
and not as unskilled laborers. The rela- 
tionship that should exist between the 
school administrator and the classroom 
teacher should be that of profesional equals, 
not that of floorwalker and clerk, or fore- 
man and laborer. But remember that no 
group can hope to attain a professional 
status through unprofessional methods, 
and that no group which actually deserves 
professional recognition can long be denied 
it. 











WHAT DOES HONESTY MEAN TO THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN ? 


A Study in Citizenship 


Frances R. DEARBORN * 
Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades, Course of Study Department, Los Angeles, California 


I. A SURVEY OF CHILDREN’S IDEAS OF 
HONESTY 


The teaching of honesty to small chil- 
dren is always a puzzling problem. It 
involves many complications. In the first 
place, children seem to show as many indi- 
vidual differences in honesty attitudes and 
abilities as they show in the academic sub- 
jects. There is much chance for conflict 
between school and home ideas in regard 
to honesty situations. Misunderstandings 
constantly arise, explanations are con- 
tinually needed. 

Because of this problem, the Course of 
Study Department has initiated a series 
of lessons designed to secure a survey of 
children’s ideas in regard to honesty. 
Three teachers were selected to teach the 
lessons directly and to record results. Help 
in various parts of the project was also 
contributed by several other teachers. The 
work has been very interesting to pupils 
and teachers; the results are most illu- 
mninating. 

The following discussion concerns the 
first of the series of lessons on ‘‘ What 
honesty means to children.’’ 

As a beginning the children were asked, 
“Where have you heard the word honesty ?’’ 
From the three groups of third-and fourth- 
grade children selected from schools of 
different types, twenty-one different ex- 
periences in hearing ‘‘honesty’’ were men- 
tioned. Church situations were listed twice, 


the home, three times, the school, eleven, 
and the community, five times. All of 
these honesty situations were the result of 
the children’s actual experiences with 
mother, father, principal, teacher, church, 
friends, police, books, ete. The mother and 
the teacher (both classroom and physical 
education) were mentioned most often. 

The next question asked of the children 
was, ‘‘Why is honesty a good word to 
understand?’’ This brought out two dis- 
tinct notions: ‘‘Knowledge of the word 
protects us in some way if we follow it, 
and it brings us to some harm if we don’t 
follow it.’’ The answers showed very 
clearly that the children felt that honesty, 
understood by everybody, would be a dis- 
tinct benefit in improving people. 

When asked, ‘‘What do people do to 
show they are honest?’’ many more varia- 
tions in answers were received. Twenty- 
nine different ways were listed. Three 
answers were concerned with automobiles, 
seven with stealing, seven with cheating; 
five concerned the withholding of a con- 
fession in wrong-doing, and some mention 
was made of such real childhood experi- 
ences as ‘‘taking only one free sample,’’ 
and ‘‘not wearing a Community’ Chest 
button you haven’t paid for.’’ 

A few common answers pertaining to the 
home were: keeping promise to mother, 
telling how they soil their clothes, doing 
home work when told to, washing face 


1 Assisted by Mrs. Mattie Edmonds, Brooklyn Avenue School, Helen R. Oden, Lockwood School, 
and Louise Alexander, Wilton Place School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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good and clean when mother isn’t look- 
ing. These are typical experiences for 
children of this age. In the group per- 
taining to school were listed: owning up 
to talking in the halls and room, going 
straight home from school, telling the truth 
to principal and teachers about fights and 
other troubles—all common experiences in 
the child’s everyday school life. The com- 
munity situations were, of course, limited 
to the child’s own sphere, and included: 
returning lost money and packages, giving 
correct change when sent to the store, stop- 
ping to give aid to injured in auto acci- 
dent, and paying back borrowed money. 
In all discussions, the school and com- 
munity were mentioned more often in the 
foreign school, while the home and school 
took the lead in the schools representative 
of the American home. 

A question asking, ‘‘ What are the situa- 
tions in which children need honesty?’’ 
brought forth many answers. For some 
reason, situations concerning the community 
were more frequently given by the foreign 
children than by the American-born chil- 
dren. These situations included: telling 
when you broke a window, not stealing 
from the store, not taking fruit you can’t 
pay for, not taking others’ hats and toys. 

It was very evident that some of the 
most difficult honesty situations for chil- 
dren are those in which the temptation 
to copy and cheat occurs. Honesty in 
obeying when people are not watching is 
another situation which involves a real 
struggle for children. Such experiences 
have probably occurred in the life of every 
average adult. In all, 37 different temp- 
tations were listed. 

From the 28 names listed ‘‘of people 
known to have done an honest act,’’ the 
following groupings were made: 6—re- 
ligious, 8—historical, 4—school, 6—home, 
and 4—community. 
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In tabulating the answers obtained in 
this survey, we found the children’s great- 
est temptations to be dishonest included 
stealing, lying, cheating, and withholding 
confession. Their least temptations to be 
dishonest came ‘‘ when they were watched’’ 
and ‘‘when they didn’t want a thing.’’ 

Upon seriously considering the frank 
answers to our questions and noting the 
various experiences, the problem arises, 
**How does a child’s idea of honesty differ 
from an adult’s?’’ From the evidence 
gathered here, it would seem that the 
child’s field of experience is so limited that 
his ideas of honesty likewise must also 
be limited. He is very impulsive to act 
and strongly fearful of results. The child 
seems to expect dishonesty to be found 
out and punished. Dishonesty is often 
connected with trivial articles and situa- 
tions which an adult would not notice. To 
pick up anything not one’s own is ‘‘steal- 
ing.’’ The idea depends upon the kind 
and amount of training rather than upon 
ability to think things through. The dif- 
ferent kinds of punishments children ex- 
pect for dishonesty seem to have little rela- 
tion to the offense. To copy in school, to 
cheat in games, and to withhold confession 
of wrong-doing seem to be the most difficult 
temptations for children. Situations of 
honesty which challenge the child’s skills 
and abilities in work and play are the 
hardest, as in spelling and arithmetic, 
slighting practice on piano, and other 
home duties. Money seems to be a 
temptation only for what it can buy. 

These results would seem to show that 
to reach a child’s concept of honesty and 
to have him appreciate this phase of citi- 
zenship, we must consider more his limited 
field of experience and present only les- 
sons in which he can take part and which 
are directed toward a need that he can 
understand. 














HONESTY IN CHILDREN 


II. VARIATIONS IN REGARD TO HONESTY 


‘*Variations in honesty’’ seems a some- 
what unusual expression at first thought— 
as though there could be degrees or varia- 
tions. 

After presenting a series of stories in- 
volving honesty situations to a group of 
third- and fourth-grade pupils ranging 
from American to foreign-born children, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
honesty is indeed variable, depending upon 
age, circumstances, adult or child view- 
point, experience, environment, and in- 
telligence. 

The stories presented were taken from 
actual situations and were contributed by 
fifth-grade children. In all the stories 
the problem only is presented—the com- 
pleting of the stories being left to the 
child. The answers were written and 
the stories were not discussed until after 
all the papers had been collected. One of 
the stories that functioned best was: 


PAUL AND THE BARBER 


One day, Paul’s mother gave him 35 cents 
and said, “You may get your hair cut today.” 

Paul went to the barber shop. After the 
hair was all cut, Paul said, “How much is 
it?” 

The barber said, “It is 50 cents for children 
over 12 and 35 cents for children under 12.” 

Paul was thirteen years old. But he was 
small for his age. 





What do you think Paul should do? 
How would you end this story? 


Tabulations of answers from 140 chil- 
dren showed the following results: 

105 said, ‘‘I am thirteen. I will go 
home and get fifteen cents more and Fath- 
er, Mother, or I will come back today or 
tomorrow with it.’’ 

35 said, ‘‘I will say I am twelve or 
under, pay my thirty-five cents, and walk 
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out.’’ Or, ‘‘I will say thirty-five cents is 
all I have. I will not pay more unless 


the barber makes me.’’ 

This story seems to show the effect of 
home training. The sincerity of the chil- 
dren’s answers is evident in this and in 
all the stories presented. 

The honesty situation which was hard- 
est for the children to handle, or rather 
the one that showed the greatest variety 
of answers was: 


THe Lost PacKAGE 


One day, Mrs. Roberts was down town. She 
happened to look down on the sidewalk. There 
she saw a package. 

Mrs. Roberts picked up the package. 
looked all around for the owner. 

Two women saw Mrs. Roberts pick up the 
package. One lady said, “It is mine.’ The 
other lady said, “I dropped it.” 


She 





What should Mrs. Roberts do? 


Tabulations showing the result of 148 
childrens’ answers: 
47, ‘‘Mrs. Roberts should keep ‘the 
package herself.’’ 
20, ‘‘It is not theirs.’’ 


15, ‘‘Give it to the lady who dropped 
a.” 

11, ‘‘Take it to the Lost and Found 
desk.’’ 


8, ‘Give it to the women and let them 
fight over it.’’ 
6, ‘‘Give it to a policeman.’’ 
6, ‘‘Leave it where she found it.’’ 
5, ‘‘Open the package and divide the 
contents equally between the two 
women.’’ 
‘Put an ad in the paper.”’ 
‘*Suggest that the package be taken 
to court; then the real owner would 
say, ‘‘That is a good idea’’; the 
dishonest claimant would say, ‘‘ You 
may have the package. I do not 
want it.’’ 


Co 


~~ 
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3, ‘‘Give it to the man in the store 

where the package came from.” 

8, ‘‘Give it to the one she thought it 

belonged to.’’ 

2, ‘‘Hunt for a name on the package.’’ 

1, ‘‘Draw cuts for it, using long and 

short sticks.’’ 

1, ‘‘Look in their eyes and find out.’’ 

1, ‘‘Give it to a woman looking for a 

package.”’ 
1, ‘‘Ask the two women which was 
telling the truth.’’ 

Only 11 said, ‘‘We would make them 
prove the package was theirs by asking 
what was in it.’’ 

From all the answers, then, we have 101 
children who tried to locate the owner 
of the package as against 47 who felt 
the package might be kept by the woman 
who found it. 

In situations of this type a child seems 
able to form a decision but unable to 
analyze his reasons for making it or to 
set up the correct procedure to follow 
after the decision is made. He has not 
been exposed to experiences enough ‘to 
develop his judgment. 

In order to find how strong is the sense 
of possession in a child, stories of the fol- 
lowing type were presented: 


GEORGE AND THE CAKE 

George was a little kindergarten boy. He 
was a good little fellow. He tried to do what 
he thought was right. 

One day George was playing at home with 
three little chums. They played very hard. 

One boy said, “I am thirsty.” 

George said, “I am hungry. Come in my 
house and I’ll get you some water. I'll get 
something to eat, too.” 

The boys went in the house. George got them 
some water. Then he went to the pantry. 

When George came out, he had four pieces 
of cake. His mother said, “Why, what are you 
doing, George?” 

“T’m getting cake for the boys,” said little 
George. 


His mother smiled. But she said, “You 
should have asked me first. The cake was for 
dinner. Did you leave any for Father, Brother, 
and Sister?” 

George looked at his mother. “There is 
only a little bit of cake left. If I take this, 
there won’t be enough for all of us at dinner.” 





What do you think George should do? 

Why didn’t George understand? 

What are some of the things you can help 
a little kindergarten child understand? 


In answer to the question, ‘‘What do 
you think George should do?’’ 

14 said, ‘‘George should put the cake 

back.” 

10, ‘‘He supposed the cake belonged to 
everyone and it was all right to take 
some.’’ 

8, ‘‘He should have asked his mother.’’ 

7, ‘‘Put it all back but one piece and 
divide that into four little parts.’’ 

1, ‘‘He didn’t know it was hard work 
to bake a cake.’’ 

All but one child agreed that George 
was too small to understand. This little 
girl said very emphatically, ‘‘I have a 
little brother, four years old, and ‘believe 
me,’ he knows better than to go into the 
pantry and cut into a cake.’’ 

How can we help a little kindergarten 
child understand ? 

1 said, “His mother should explain it 
was not for him. If he disobeyed 
again, spank him.’’ 

1, ‘‘Set him an example by not doing 
it yourself.’’ 

1, ‘‘Hide the cake so that he will not 
see it.’’ 

1, ‘‘Take it away from him and eat it 
yourself.’’ 

2, ‘‘Spank him at once.’’ 

2, Give him so much cake that he’d 
never want to touch it again.’’ 

2, ‘‘Make him do without his cake at 
dinner time.’’ 





————— 
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2, “Give him cake for himself and his 
friends so he won’t get sneaky and 
steal it.’’ 

The class seemed almost agreed that 
a four-year-old child did not have a clear 
idea of possession. 

The use of one more story, ‘‘Mary and 
Her Chum,’’ in which a little friend asks 
Mary to get candy from her father’s store 
and bring it to school, illustrates the con- 
fusion children have concerning what is 
theirs and what belongs to their parents. 
Out of 259 children, 116 agreed to bring 
the candy as over against 143 children 
who refused. Of the 143 refusing, 38 
gave reasons which had no reference to the 
fact that the candy was not theirs to take. 
They refused because candy was not 
healthy ; because the little friend was rude 
to ask Mary; because Mary was not al- 
lowed to have candy every day, ete. In 
other words, only 105 out of the 259 chil- 
dren showed by their answers that they 
felt a clear distinction between what be- 
longed to the father and what to the child. 

The problem then arises, At what age 
is the sense of possession clearly de- 
veloped? Are we not often holding chil- 
dren accountable for actions wherein they 
are not wholly to blame? Are we not 
crediting them with a more mature idea 
of morality than they actually possess? 

Would not an explanation or an inquiry 
into reasons for a seemingly dishonest 
reaction be more in order than a repri- 
mand, a shocked look, or a punishment? 

Judge Lindsay has said something like 
this: ‘‘If it is time we are trying to save, 
then the easiest thing to do is to pro- 
nounce a sentence on the child for his 
misdemeanor. But if it is the child we 
are trying to save, then we must take time 
to find why he did the wrong, what he 
meant by it, and what preventive treat- 
ment can be given to help the offender 
best.’’ 


To make clear the child’s wnderstand- 
ing of honesty and all the other character 
traits needed in the make-up of a good 
citizen seems, then, to be the work of the 
teacher. The understanding of arithmetic, 
the ability to spell and read, are only a 
part of the work of the classroom. And 
the teacher who teaches citizenship in 
the everyday relations of the classroom 
and playground and community is the one 
who is teaching the kind of citizenship 
understandings which the child can digest 
and apply. 


Ill. USE OF LITERATURE IN TEACHING 
HONESTY 


One of the most noticeable features in 
this part of the series of lessons was the 
difficulty in locating stories involving 
honesty situations appropriate for use 
with third and fourth grades. In the 
first place, not many stories centering 
around honesty situations can be found in 
our supplementary readers. There are 
plenty of fables and stories in which the 
hero or main character prospers because 
of cleverness in outwitting the other char- 
acters. Most of the fables and folk tales 
are based upon humorous incidents involv- 
ing such illustrations of cleverness. 

In the list of stories selected for this 
series of lessons, only stories whose out- 
come placed honesty in a favorable light 
were used. The story of Cinderella dig- 
nifies honesty, while the fable of ‘‘The 
Lion’s Share,’’ if analyzed into the ethical 
elements involved, teaches that honesty is 
a losing proposition. Perhaps these points 
in ethics are missed by little children be- 
cause the situations are too subtle and 
adult. We may hope, at least, that this 
is true. 

Among the few stories found, the fol- 
lowing were used at this stage in the series 
of lessons: ‘‘Tommy Tinker’s Charm 
String’? and ‘‘The Boy Who Called 
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Wolf,” from Holton-Curry, III; “The 
Necklace of Truth’’ and ‘‘ Anselm and the 
Lizard,’’ from Progressive Road, IV. Both 
of these books are the reading texts pre- 
scribed in our state list. 

The reactions of the children showed 
that interest in listening to each story was 
evident. But when it came to discussing 
the ethical situations involved, these same 
children who had so eagerly discussed the 
outcomes of stories from their own every- 
day experiences were now bored. The 
analysis of stories taken from literature 
and involving vicarious experiences be- 
yond the possible real achievement of the 
child seemed to function with negative re- 
sults. Such stories may better be used 
for enjoyable reading experiences. How 
much the subtle ethical lessons involved 
become an unconscious influence in our 
character make-up, we do not know. Cer- 
tainly they add to the background of 
culture. 

For one thing, it does not seem possible 
for a teacher to shape questions on these 
stories which will initiate free discussion 
from the children. Tommy Tinker seems 
to remain only a story-book boy. ‘‘The 
Charm String’’ is only an imaginary af- 
fair. Whether it symbolizes anything to 
the children would be difficult to state. In 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What would you 
have done if you had found the button?’’ 
nearly every child wrote that he would 
have returned it to the owner. One child 
said he would have done as Tommy Tinker 
did and kept the button. This was a poor 
question to ask. It got nowhere and had 
no leading-on-ness. When asked to write 
down anything they had ever found and 
returned, nearly every child had found 
something, though all did not say the 
articles had been returned to the owner. 
As to ‘‘ What kind of a boy was Tommy ?’’ 
most of the children wrote that they con- 
sidered him honest. Evidently the fact 


that he eventually returned the button to 
the little girl who had lost it was the im- 
portant element in determining honesty. 
There seemed to be a general feeling of 
admiration for Tommy because he did the 
right thing. 

The discussion of this story and of ‘‘The 
Necklace of Truth’’ in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How do we remember to tell the 
truth?’’ brought out much evidence that 
third-and fourth-grade children definitely 
know when they do not tell the truth. 

They also seem to feel that truth-telling 
is a difficult procedure but that it pays. 
Some children said they remembered to 
tell the truth through fear of results, some 
because they would be rewarded, but the 
majority said they remembered through 
exercising some form of will power, as, 
**T put it on my mind.”’ ‘“‘I think before 
speaking.’’ ‘‘I try to be nice.’’ 

Such a fable as ‘‘The Boy Who Called 
Wolf’’ seems to be much more easily trans- 
lated by the children into the experiences 
of their own lives. Probably the reason 
for this is that so many elements in the 
story situation can be found in the life 
of third-grade children. When asked to 
tell of some child who had played a trick 
such as the boy in the story played, the 
third-graders gave such instances as: 


A boy calls his dog and pretends he has 
food to give him. 

A little boy pretended he was hurt so his 
father would carry him. 

A boy is afraid of dogs. When he sees one, 
he calls for his mother and says he has been 
bitten by the dog. 


Perhaps the fable as a factor in intro- 
ducing conduct elements has been mis- 
used in the past. We have put too much 
stress on the moral involved and not 
enough emphasis on the use of the fable 
in clarifying conduct situations in the real 
life of the children. 
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The use of literature to make children 
self-conscious in regard to conduct needs 
careful experimentation. In questioning 
adults as to how much and what kind of 
literature had any influence on their 
characters before the age of ten, many 
interesting replies are received. In one 
group of twenty-eight adults, only nine 
could remember any specific helps. Two 
of the replies were identical and had 
to do with a story called ‘‘Stick to your 
Bush,’’ found in an old third reader. The 
rest of the answers gave as character helps: 
‘‘Meddlesome Mattie’’ (a poem), ‘‘Beau- 
tiful Joe,’’ ‘‘The Boy and the Wolf,’’ the 
poem, ‘‘I Love You, Mother,’’ and several 
nameless stories with such themes as 
‘*Playing with Matches’ and ‘‘ Eating 
Forbidden Fruit.’’ 

Many of us can doubtless remember 
some helpful moral story in a school 
reader. Usually these stories center around 
practical everyday experiences wherein 
the child can see the application of the 
ethical lesson without the need of a de- 
tailed analysis. When the reading of such 
stories is accompanied with a pleasurable 
emotion or attitude toward the characters 
and situations, the story seems to func- 
tion best. It often remains in the memory 
as a sort of sub-conscious foundation for 
character building. 

We have concluded from our studies 
that lessons in honesty are most effectively 
clarified through stories of real experiences 
which come easily within the child’s com- 
prehension, stories which he can match 
with experiences of his own, which he can 
put into plays that may be acted out for 
kindergarten children by the older pupils 
in order to clarify situations involving 
honesty. Excellent results have been se- 
cured in this writing of conduct plays. It 
is a phase of citizenship work which proves 
most helpful to children in showing them 
they have an influence for good or bad 


over children smaller than themselves. It 
also impresses upon a child that he has 
a part in this problem of explaining to the 
younger child what good conduct means 
and how necessary it is for securing the 
desired group relationships. 

The points we have mentioned are those 
which proved most interesting to the chil- 
dren and which aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Although we have crowded a 
great many lessons into a short space of 
time and possibly have given an overdose 
of honesty teaching, yet the positive effect 
has been very evident in provoking think- 
ing before action and in helping some of 
the cases most in need of corrective work 
in honesty. One child whose habit has been 
the telling of fibs seemingly from instinct 
and impulse rather than from desire, is now 
being given definite drill in inhibition. He, 
with the help of the teacher, who has ex- 
plained to him the causes of his fib-telling 
and the treatment advised, is trying to 
inhibit his impulsive answers when truth- 
telling is needed. He is now trying to 
give the correct answer just as he tries 
to do in his arithmetic and spelling work. 

We ourselves, the teachers, have made 
one important discovery, namely, that 
it makes a big difference in the effect on 
the child when an honesty situation is 
given prompt and concentrated attention. 
When a child brings to us an article he 
has found, we try to show him the pro- 
cedures for locating the owner instead 
of handling the matter ourselves. Where 
mechanical procedures in conduct are pos- 
sible, these are being taught as definite 
drill planned by the teacher and children 
together. Children are being encouraged 
to tell what procedures they have found 
helpful in thinking through conduct dif- 
ficulties. The problems of cheating, copy- 
ing, wanting things not our own, the 
temptation to withhold confession of a 
wrong done, are being treated as problems 
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which all people, children and grown-ups, 
have to solve. And because the battle 
for character is seen as a common one, 
the children seem to understand better 
that they must all pull together, each help- 
ing the other. 

Honesty is becoming real to the chil- 
dren—not an abstract something, but a 
quality which they are beginning to de- 
sire more. This desire is expressing it- 
self in many little ways which we can 
see even though the children may not 
realize it. 

From this study of honesty, it would 
seem that third- and fourth-grade chil- 
dren are best able to recognize situations 
involving lying. They have much more 
confusion in coming to right decisions in 
situations involving stealing, cheating, and 


the withholding of confession. It is very 
evident that lying is a serious fault in the 
eyes of a child. But the other phases of 
dishonesty are not nearly so serious to him 
as to adults. He understands rather well 
the elements that make up the situations 
involving lies. But cheating, stealing, and 
the withholding of confession have too 
many variations and connect with too 
many types of experiences for the com- 
plete mastery of a third-grade child. For 
this reason, one of the greatest tasks which 
confronts the third- and fourth-grade 
teacher is the patient repeating of ex- 
planations, the continuous teaching of why 
certain standards are set up by society, 
and what guides a third- or fourth-grade 
child can use to help him form the needed 
control over his own acts. 


A COURTESY CAMPAIGN 


DorotHea K. LortcHER 
Assistant Principal, Susan B. Anthony School, Rochester, New York 


The school with which I am connected is 
situated in the heart of one of the most 
congested foreign sections of the city. Over 
ninety-nine per cent of the children en- 
rolled in this school are either foreign- 
born or of foreign parentage. All of them, 
practically, come from Sicily or southern 
Italy. 

Home conditions in the greater number 
of these families are far from ideal or 
even normal. Very little attention is paid 
to proper habit formation. Courtesy, as 
well as other worthwhile and necessary 
habits, is left to take care of itself. As 
Topsy would put it, ‘‘The children just 
grow up.’’ 

In the light of this situation we decided 
to work out a courtesy campaign. In doing 


this we hoped not only to form permanent 
courtesy habits in the children, but also 
to make this our first step toward a course 
of study in courtesy. 

A general committee was appointed with 
myself as chairman. Each member of the 
general committee was to act as chairman 
of the group of teachers she represented. 
The general committee planned to meet 
every two weeks for a period of at least 
six weeks. The sub-committees were to 
meet as often as they deemed it necessary. 

At the first meeting of the general com- 
mittee, the following plan was introduced: 
A. Introduction. 

I. Meaning of Campaign. 

It has been agreed that we run a Courtesy 

Campaign. Now, just what is a campaign? 








——— 
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What does it entail? (Group discussion.) 
Yes, it represents the organized, well-planned, 
complete series of operations set forth to 
achieve the certain desired end or goal which 
may be in the minds of the promoters of an 
idea. To insure its success, to make it go 
over the top, it requires the enthusiastic, 
wholehearted, and loyal codperation of each 
promoter. Now, you are the promoters and 
therefore we are assured of success in this 
piece of work. 
II. Value of the Project. 
Is this a worthwhile project? If so, why? 
(Group discussion.) The following seem to 


be the facts in the ease. 


1. All children need training along this 
line more or less. 

2. The children of this community receive 
little or no training of this kind at 
home. 

3. We are all prone to stress goals such as 
good reading and writing habits, while 
the habits and attitudes which are the 
essence of a good education are lack- 
ing. We must all try to remember that 
our task includes, in addition, the form- 
ing of those habits and attitudes which 
are essential to successful living and 
also desirable for their own sake. 

Subject matter performances can be 
measured and are being measured, but 
since we can measure habits, attitudes, 
and ideals only indirectly, it is all the 
more necessary and urgent that each 
teacher should have in mind their im- 
portance. 


III. How achieve this? 


The question before this group is how best to 


living and also desirable for their own 
sake. 

3. To demonstrate, finally, in an assembly 
period, the meaning of courtesy and 
proper social behavior through songs, 
poems, plays, stories, games, or dances. 

II. Aims defined. 

1. If we desire each child in our school to 
know what true courtesy means, we 
should all be thinking more or less 
along the same lines. What do you 
mean by the word courtesy? (Group 
discussion. ) 

Courtesy is merely the outward ex- 
pression of the inner spirit of kindli- 
ness. While courtesy is not one of the 
great virtues, it is a grace that makes 
our relations with others more pleasant 
and that may contribute materially to 
our success in life. If schools are to 
develop a well rounded personality, then 
we should spend some time in teaching 
special lessons in politeness and cour- 
tesy, remembering always that real 
courtesy is but the expression of kind- 
ness of heart. 

Do you agree? Can you put that 
over with your group of teachers? 

2. To establish in each child desirable 
habits of courtesy, etc. 

What do we mean here? Teach the 
child to do certain acts as we teach him 
the multiplication table? Not if we 
think of the meaning of true courtesy. 

Do we want the child to be a prig? 
No, we want to teach him those habits 
of courtesy which are natural and ap- 
propriate for his age, which he can and 


go about the matter. Wouldn’t it be well to 
set up some definite aims based on the children’s 
needs and then find out how we might attain 
them? ‘What do you suggest? 
B. Campaign Plan. 

I. Aims. 

1. To make each and every child in our 
school conscious of the meaning and 
need of true courtesy and proper social 
behavior. 

2. To establish in each child such habits of 
courtesy as are essential to successful 


will use at home, on the street, at church, 
at the movies, and not just at school. 
Teach him to do them, not because 
Miss So and So likes them, but because 
the world at large looks favorably on 
them—more than that, because the 
world expects it from a citizen of the 
United States. But the habit must 
function and function naturally, not in 
a stilted manner. 

Will you put over that point strongly, 
please? 
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3. Demonstration. 

When? At end of campaign. 

Where? Assembly Hall. 

Program. What you have been doing 
—original or otherwise—in song, story, 
dramatization, poems, games or dances. 

III. Working Plan for Chairmen. 

1. Chairmen meet their respective groups 
—say, Monday noon. 

2. Put before them the aims, explaining 
them briefly but clearly. (Each chair- 
man was given a copy of what had 
just been discussed. ) 

3. Discussion of plans of procedure (each 
chairman should have a suggestive one 
formulated. ) 

IV. Suggested list of things which might be 
done. 

1. Ask children to tell and then to write 
what courteous acts he or she could 
perform. Teacher should make a 
grade list from these and hand it to 
chairman. The chairman should then 
take all grade lists and make a list of 
common suggestions and give a copy to 
each member of his committee, as well 
as to the general chairman. 

Class may promise to carry these out 
at home, on street, etc. (Note: These 
were used as a basis for deciding just 
what courtesy habits should be ex- 
pected from children in different grades, 
and aided in compiling lists of habits 
to be formed in various grades. 

2. Consult list of social behaviors and 
courtesies on bulletin board. Use one 
or more as a basis for language lessons. 
Have meaning demonstrated in every 
manner possible. (See list at end of 
article.) 

3. Have language lessons bringing in 
a. Social conversation when 

(1) You meet a friend on the street, 

in church, in a store, ete. 

(2) A friend comes to eall. 

(3) You invite friends to come and 

play. 

(4) Classes are invited to other 

rooms. (Reception Committee.) 

(5) Congratulating a friend on good 

work, new toy, ete. 
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(6) Introduction of strangers and 
visitors. Response to introduc- 
tion. 

b. Teaching of poems, memory gems, 

etc., bearing on this subject. 

You can think of many other things; 

these are merely suggestive. 

C. Conclusion. 

In a certain school where courtesy was 
always stressed, there was a boy who 
moved to another district. On being asked 
how he liked the new school, he said, dis- 
gustedly, “They don’t even say ‘Good- 
morning.’ They just say, ‘Sit down 
there.’ ” 

Do you understand for what we are 
working? Any question? I am expect- 
ing much originality, uniqueness, each 
group to work out some different plan. 
Let’s go! 


At the second meeting of the general 
committee, every member outlined briefly 
what her group was attempting to do. 
Each one brought in a list of social be- 
haviors and courtesies which were decided 
upon by the different committees as apply- 
ing to her particular grade. These were 
worked over by the general committee and 
were to be used as a starting point for the 
continuance of the work in the fall. 

Following are some of the lines of work 
that were carried on: 


1. Oral and written topics on 
a. The kindest thing I have ever done. 
b. A courteous act I witnessed. 
ec. When I missed doing a kind act. 
2. Several grades wrote original plays. 
lowing are outlines of two. 


Fol- 


Courtesy PLay—7B? 

Characters 

Principal 

Teachers 

Untidy, unmannerly boy 

Two courteous boys 

Mother 

Aor I 

Teacher sends untidy boy with note to princi- 

pal. The boy runs rudely into two teachers. 
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Two courteous boys in hall see this and re- 
port it to their class; they decide what shall 
be done to the offender. 

Boys take offender to principal and then 
home to his mother to be cleaned. 


Act II 


Return of offender to school—a new, clean 
boy trying to be polite and not a disgrace to 
his class and school. 

Courtesy Pay 
Pre-primary Class 
Characters 

Queen 

Train bearers 

Eight Ladies and Gentlemen in waiting 

Four Citizens 

Court Announcer 

Act I—Scene I 

Queen and attendants enter Court room. 
Court announcer introduces citizens to Queen. 
Each citizen tells of a polite act he is trying 
to do. Queen comments favorably to each. 

Scene II 


Queen entertains citizens, as a reward for 
their efforts, by having Court attendants dance 
the minuet. 


3. Two grades reported original songs. The 
Kindergarten song follows: 
I love my mother, 
I love my father, 
I love the baby, too. 
I always try to be polite to them, 
Now wouldn’t you? 
4. One grade reported an acrostic: 
C—Careful to say polite words. 
O—Obey your father, mother, and teacher. 
U—tse soft voice. 
R—Remember to stand when spoken to 
by an older person. 
T—tTell only the nice things. 
E—Each one take care of his own affairs. 
O—Open the door for your mother. 
U—Use good manners. 
S—Stand to acknowledge an introduction. 
5. Many grades chose courtesy slogans, as: 
Goop MannERS—THE Happy Way or 
Dorne THINGS 
Bre Ye Kinp OnE To ANOTHER 
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At the last meeting of the general com- 
mittee for the school year, we lined up the 
programs for the various groups and 
decided more definitely on the particular 
habits we should attempt to form in each 
grade and also endeavor to carry on from 
grade to grade. 


Soctan BEHAVIORS AND COURTESIES 
The trained child 


1. Is polite in entering or leaving rooms (home, 
school, church, everywhere). 

2. Tends to pass behind people. 

3. Answers and comes when called by parent 

or teacher. 
. Says, “Please,” “Thank you,” “Excuse me,” 
“Good-morning,” “Good-bye.” 

. Picks up things dropped by elders. 

. Keeps hands off other people. 

- Does not tattle. 

. Tends not to contradict. 

. Lets one child talk at a time. 

. Awaits turn in line, in game and at table. 

11. Does not say or do anything to annoy 
others. 

12. Gets chair for teacher, mother, or guest. 

13. Shows kindness to those who are younger 
or weaker. 

14. Has a spirit of helpfulness toward others. 

15. Is gentle and kind with pets. 

16. Closes door quietly; closes doors that were 
closed. 

17. Boy removes hat indoors. 

18. Does not laugh at mistake or misfortune of 
others. 

19. Plays fair and works fair. 

20. Allows the child who first obtains a toy, 
book, chair, ete., to keep it. 

21. Does not take anything that belongs to 
another child. 

22. Gives back lost things to owner. 

23. Does not quarrel. 

24. Settles difficulties without appealing to the 
teachers. 

25. Obeys the rules of the group. 

26. Is willing to take part in group activities. 

27. Tends to keep busy in play and self-enter- 
tainment. 

28. Does not mark books, walls, or furniture. 

29. Listens to and follows simple directions. 
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PROJECT METHOD APPLIED TO NATURE STUDY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A. E. Samuine 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 


PROJECTS IN NATURE STUDY 


Great progress is being made in psycho- 
logical procedure in teaching. The chil- 
dren have a real goal or objective or 
purpose. They have an interest that im- 
pels them to take the steps necessary to 
achieve their purpose. As one of our 
modern psychologists says, they have 
‘*wholehearted interest that results in pur- 
poseful activity,’’ with satisfaction as an 
adjunct to the achievement of their pur- 
pose. This ‘‘Project Method’’ is having a 
marked effect on the reaction of children 
toward their school life. Moreover, this 
method has great possibilities in nature 
study. 

Nature study in the elementary schools 
has fallen into disrepute and even into the 
discard largely because of lack of properly 
trained teachers. The majority of those 
who have undertaken to teach the subject 
are familiar neither with the content of 
subject matter nor with the psychology of 
method, and therefore they havé failed to 
lead the children into wholehearted pur- 
poseful activities pertaining to nature 
study. 

Some of the very best opportunities for 
nature study occur in the upper grades of 
the elementary school, but too often the 
subject is entirely neglected in these grades. 
The excuse usually offered is lack of time, 
but time could be found if the proper in- 
centive were present. This lack of incentive 
increases the effort, and increase of effort 
discourages the undertaking and reduces 


the degree of satisfaction attending the 
results of the undertaking. 

Instead of spending time in elaborating 
on the above condensed statement of the 
situation, I shall give a few illustrations of 
how nature work has proven successful in 
the upper grades, both from the standpoint 
of wholehearted interest and from the 
standpoint of worthwhile results. They are 
illustrations of projects carried out in the 
Kansas City schools. We will let these 
actual experiences plead the cause of na- 
ture study in the elementary schools. 


MAKING A DREAM HOME 


My first illustration of purposeful activ- 
ity on the part of an upper grade class 
in nature study centers about the home. 

The teacher decided it would be worth 
while for the class to have an interest in 
making their homes beautiful and attrac- 
tive through the use of trees, shrubs, vines, 
and flowers; also, to know what birds might 
be attracted about the home and how to 
attract them. His first problem was to get 
the class to want to make this the center 
of their study. 

In order to attract attention to the sub- 
ject of home improvement, this statement 
was made and written on the board in a 
conspicuous place: ‘‘If every home in 
Kansas City were made as attractive as the 
owner could make it, what a wonderfully 
beautiful city we would have.’’ After 
some little preliminary discussion the mem- 
bers of the class were asked to look at the 
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homes they passed in various parts of the 
city and see which they liked best and why 
they liked them. It was suggested, more- 
over, that more attention be given to the 
yard and to the beautification of the home 
surroundings than to the architecture of 
the building. 

From the reports of the class it developed 
that in most homes there were oppor- 
tunities for much improvement. The com- 
bination was never just right. Then some 
one suggested that the class plan a ‘‘ Dream 
Home’’ that would embody the best ideas 
they could gather from observation, from 
pictures, and through reading. This met 
the hearty approval of the whole group and 
the class set to work getting ideas, compar- 
ing, contrasting, eliminating, substituting. 
Mere talking about the matter was soon 
seen to be insufficient. Moreover, it quickly 
developed that there were varieties of in- 
terests. Some members of the class were 
more interested in one phase of the subject 
than in other phases. They became embryo 
specialists in home improvement. Thus 
two things became evident: first, there 
must be some concrete way of representing 
their ideas; second, the subject must be 
divided in such a way that special in- 
terests would have opportunities for expan- 
sion and for special study. 

After some conniving and discussion it 
was decided to construct, in miniature, a 
house with its surroundings of yard and 
garden in the classroom. They would first 
work out their plans on paper, construct 
the buildings out of cardboard, get all the 
other material ready, such as trees, shrubs, 
trellises, garden seats, walks, driveways, 
etc., and then at some appointed time would 
arrange these as a representation of their 
ideas of an ideal home for Kansas City. 
The results of their study were to be ex- 
hibited to other classes in school and to 
whoever might be interested. 


For the purpose of developing special in- 
terests, the class was divided into groups 
with group leaders who were styled ‘‘pro- 
fessionals’; each professional had his as- 
sistants. The following groups with their 
respective leaders were appointed. 

1. Architect of buildings, whose duties 
were to construct the buildings, walks, 
ete. 

2. Landseape architect, whose duties 
were to plan the arrangement of the 
grounds, the trees, lawn, shrubs, flowers, 
and garden. 

3. Horticulturalist, who conferred with 
the landscape architect in the selection of 
plants and who attended to the planting, 
pruning, and care of the plants. The mem- 
bers of this group had to be responsible 
for taking the lead in discussions and in 
settling matters of dispute concerning the 
choice of plants best suited to the condi- 
tions in Kansas City, also in regard to soil 
and shade requirements of the respective 
plants, their time of blooming, and how to 
eare for them in order to get the best 
results. 

4. A gardener, who was mostly con- 
cerned about the vegetable garden, but who 
also codperated with the horticulturalist 
group in the care of the lawn and flower 
beds. 

5. A member of the Biological Survey, 
with assistants who were prepared to give 
expert advice concerning the friends and 
enemies of the yard and garden. Their 
work included familiarity with the birds 
and insects, how to combat the harmful 
ones, and how to recognize and attract the 
useful ones. They also gave information 
concerning the mammals that might be 
detrimental and how to eradicate them, 
such as the mole, gopher, rats, and mice. 

These groups worked with much interest. 
At the class meetings the specialists pre- 
sented some phase of their subject, and led 
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in the discussion, but other members of the 
class usually had some comment or opinions 
or information to offer. The following are 
a few of the problems discussed : 


There are two general styles of landscaping, 
the formal and the natural; which is prefer- 
able for a moderate city home? 

What is “good taste” in the arrangement 
of shrubs and flowers about a home? 

What trees are best for the lawn in this 
region? 

Why would we like to have a large shade 
tree near the southwest corner of the house? 

Which is preferable, a yard open to the 
street, or one enclosed? 

If the yard is enclosed, what kind of an 
enclosure is best? Compare a hedge with a 
fence. Compare a hedge with a stone wall. 
Compare a pruned hedge with unpruned shrub- 
bery border. 

What kind of shrubs are best in this re- 
gion for the border of flower and foliage? 

What shrubs are more suitable for planting 
near the foundation of the house? 

What vines shall we plant? Which ones 
will cling to walls? Which ones need a trellis? 
How can we make the garage attractive? 

Shall we have garden seats and swings in the 
yard? 

Which flowers, annuals or perennials, give 
best results in the yard? 

Why do we want birds about the home? 

How may we attract birds? What can we 
do for them in summer? In winter? 

Where shall the birds’ bath be placed? 

What are the enemies of birds about the 
home? 

What are the more troublesome insects that 
disturb our plants? How combat them? 

What are the habits of a mole that make it 
troublesome? 

Why is it better to spade the garden in the 
fall of the year? 

What garden plants can stand a light frost, 
and so be planted early in the spring? 

What insects are our helpers? How do they 
help us? 


The conclusions drawn from the discus- 
sion of these problems are summarized in 
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a booklet entitled, ‘‘Making the Home 
Beautiful.”’” The following are samples 
of summarized answers: 


The average home is made more beautiful 
if the landscaping is according to the natural 
style rather than the formal style. Some 
people like to have a combination of the nat- 
ural and the formal, but the strictly formal is 
not appropriate for our homes. 

Good taste in the arrangement of flowers 
and shrubs about the home is the kind of ar- 
rangement that people who have given much 
thought and observation to the matter have 
decided is most appropriate and attractive. In 
general this arrangement is to have shrubs and 
flowers about the outer borders of the yard, 
like a frame for a picture, and other smaller 
shrubs and flowers and vines planted near the 
foundation of the house to relieve the bare- 
ness of the walls and to serve as a screen for 
the porch. 

Some insects are our helpers. They are 
helpers because they destroy insects that are 
troublesome. Of these insect friends the lady- 
bird beetle and the lace-wing fly are perhaps 
the best. Both are useful in destroying aphids, 
or plant lice. Bees are also useful in making 
honey and in carrying pollen from flower to 
flower, which is necessary in order that the 
flower produce seed and fruit. Butterflies help 
the bees in this pollination. 


DRAMATIZATION 

As the discussion of these problems con- 
tinued, some members of the class who had 
dramatic ability conceived the idea of pre- 
senting their ideal home in connection 
with a play. This met with great favor, 
and a committee was immediately ap- 
pointed to write the play. Those who 
proposed the play doubtless had some plan 
already in mind, and so they were soon 
ready with a first draft. This was read 
and discussed, and some changes were 
made. It was rewritten and then adopted; 
characters for the play were chosen. Thus 
another line of activity developed out of 
the project. 
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The play did not interfere with the dis- 
cussions of the nature phases of the study. 
These discussions went on as before. It 
merely gave a group of girls some other 
special work to do, and gave added interest 
in the subject to the whole class. It pre- 
sented a new immediate aim with fresh 
stimulus. 

A brief synopsis of the play follows: 


A lady is about to build a house and cannot 
decide upon the plan. She calls in her friend 
and together they look over plans and pic- 
tures and figures, but the lady is hard to please, 
and the friend finally leaves in disgust. The 
lady, wearied with her troubles and discour- 
aged, leans back in her chair and falls asleep. 
In her sleep she dreams. 

In this dream Dame Nature appears and 
shows her pictures of homes made beautiful 
with trees, shrubs, vines and flowers. (Lan- 
tern slides are used for this, each slide chosen 
to illustrate some particular feature, as vines 
about the doorway, shrubbery grouping, artis- 
tic bird bath, ete., all of which Dame Nature 
points out and eulogizes.) Fairies appear, each 
fairy representing some item of nature and 
appropriately named, as, Red-bud, fairy of the 
trees; Althea, fairy of the shrubs; Clematis, 
fairy of the vines; Iris, fairy of the flowers. 
Each fairy sings the praises of the particular 
group of plants she represents, and shows how 
they will make the home beautiful. 

The lady awakes, elated over the dream, and 
again calls up her friend, who hurries to her 
side and hears of the dream and the inspira- 
tion for the new home. 

Then the curtain is removed from the home 
constructed in miniature by the class. The 
house is well screened with trees, there is a 
drapery of vines. Fresh green moss is used 
for grass. Fresh sprigs of real shrubs are 
stuck in the proper places, and shapely branches 
of real, green trees are stuck into small bottles 
of water to keep them fresh as well as to hold 
them in place. Everything is complete and 
beautiful. 


Can you picture the effect of this climax 
on the audience, and the psychological 
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effect on the members of the class over the 
results of their undertaking! 

I shall not reflect on your intelligence by 
taking the time to point out the correlation 
possible in the procedure, nor discuss the 
value of the study, and the satisfaction re- 
sulting from its success. 


A NATURE CLUB 


The second illustration will be the or- 
ganization of a club as the means of 
motivation for the nature study. The 
teacher, Miss Isabella Clark, was enthu- 
siastic. She knew the subject matter, she 
knew children, and she knew psychology. 
The following is almost verbatim of her 
report to me concerning the project. 

This Nature Club was organized in ac- 
cordance with suggestions given in our 
course of study, and furnished an outlet 
for the enthusiasm of a sixth-grade class 
that could devote but two regular class 
periods per week to the nature work. 

After the election of the usual officers, 
it was decided that members of the class 
should work in groups or committees, each 
committee choosing the phase of nature 
in which its members were most interested. 
There was a committee on trees, one on 
rocks and minerals, one on insects, one on 
birds, one on plants, and one on miscel- 
laneous collections. No pupil was per- 
mitted to work on more than two com- 
mittees. Each committee chose a chair- 
man, who acted as leader in organizing his 
group into a working unit and in preparing 
a program to be given before the class, or 
in some cases before the auditorium classes. 

The Tree Committee collected and 
mounted a leaf from each of the different 
kinds of trees found in the district. They 
made a tree address book locating these 
trees. This was done in order that a study 
of the trees might be made after the leaves 
had fallen. In January they collected 
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twigs from the trees and placed them in 
bottles of water in a sunny window. A 
tag with a big question mark on the out- 
side toward the room, and the name of the 
tree in small print on the opposite side, 
was attached to each twig. The children 
studied the buds and made sketches of 
each in notebooks, showing the different 
stages of development. These buds were 
eagerly watched to see what kinds of sur- 
prises they contained. They learned to 
read the present, the past, and the future 
history of a twig in winter by interpreting 
the markings and the structures on it. 

The Committee on Rocks and Minerals 
made collections which were labeled and 
used later in connection with geography 
lessons, or rather in correlation with 
geography. 

The Insect Committee made a terrarium 
in the manual training room. In this, larve 
of many of the more interesting moths and 
butterflies were kept under observation 
throughout the complete metamorphosis of 
each. Praying mantes (until they almost 
depopulated the terrarium), walking sticks, 
grasshoppers, and katydids were contented 
to make their homes in the terrarium, 
giving the children an opportunity to learn 
much of their feeding habits. Butterflies 
and moths were mounted in neat cases 
made in the manual training shops. 

The Bird Committee established a bird 
sanctuary in one corner of the school yard, 
in which they planted a spruce tree for 
shelter for the birds in winter, also shrub- 
bery and vines for hiding places for their 
nests. A concrete bathing and drinking 
pool was made. A Dodson winter feeding 
station was set up. A martin house was 
built in the manual training shops and 
placed on top of a sawed-off stump. An- 
other feeding station was established in a 
wooded hollow a few blocks from school. 
Here a Christmas feast for the birds was 
prepared. The girls also crocheted coarse 
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mesh-bags, in which suet was tied to the 
limbs of trees. Each member kept food 
and water out for the birds during the 
winter months. 

In spring, bird houses were built and 
Audubon clubs were organized in several 
other grades in school by this committee 
of the Nature Club. The club sent a con- 
tribution to Bird Lore Magazine which won 
a prize. They also entered the D. A. R. 
‘‘Bird Story’’ contest and won another 
prize. 

The Miscellaneous Collection Committee 
supplied the club with much interesting 
material which proved valuable for indoor 
study: nests of birds, wasps, hornets; 
snake skins and rattles; galls and fungi; 
specimens of wood, bark, nuts, cones; shells 
and stones; butterflies, moths, and beetles. 
A flower saucer surrounded by damp moss 
furnished a home for some land snails. A 
box tortoise and a toad, while living in the 
terrarium, became pets of the club. 

Of course they did more than merely 
collect. The collecting itself was worth 
while because of the interesting trips afield, 
in which many valuable observations 
were made. Moreover, there was a ques- 
tioning attitude with regard to the speci- 
mens brought in and a desire to know about 
them. Finally, the presentation of the 
specimens to the rest of the class, with ap- 
propriate explanations concerning them, 
was a valuable experience in organization 
and in English. 

The Plant Committee made collections of 
common wild flowers and later of seeds to 
illustrate methods of dispersal. Twenty 
different kinds of grasses were found in the 
vacant lots and parkings near the school. 
A study of troublesome weeds of garden 
and lawn proved to be worth while. The 
roots of some seemingly dead perennials 
were brought indoors and planted in the 
terrarium. When these started growing, 
an eager discussion about annuals, peren- 
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nials, and biennials aroused much interest. 
Garden catalogues were ordered in the 
spring. Window boxes were prepared for 
starting a few of the seeds for later trans- 
planting. Other seeds were tested. This 
committee also had charge of the potted 
plants and window-boxes in the room. 

In correlation with these studies, per- 
sonal observations were kept in notebooks. 
These were a source of interesting material 
for many programs and discussions at bi- 
weekly meetings. 

Nature stories were dramatized and 
nature poems were memorized. Interest- 
ing debates and discussions were held on 
the following: Is it right to trap animals? 
Is the domestic cat more useful than det- 
rimental about the home? ‘‘The Trial of 
the Owl.”’ 

The whole club participated in assembly 
programs, in which colored lantern slides 
were used and dramatizations were given. 

A Nature Library was established by the 
club, and a goodly assortment of books and 
magazines was assembled for their use. 

The Club Magazine. Last, but not least, 
the club edited a magazine to which all 
contributed. The editor and his staff had 
complete charge of the work. The maga- 
zine was composed of various departments, 
such as, ‘‘Bird Gossip,’’ ‘‘Outside Obser- 
vations,’’ ‘‘Original Stories’’ (about ani- 
mals, birds, and flowers), ‘‘Cartoons,’’ 
‘*Editorials,’? and a department for 
clippings. 

The art editor chose the best cover from 
designs submitted by the class. Another 
member designed all the headings and did 
the lettering. All copy was written by 
the members in long hand (an incentive 
for good penmanship). Moreover, the 
writing and criticizing of the material 
formed the basis of language lessons. 

In the work of the club, the committees 
were codperative, all assisting when one 


committee was working on a big project. 
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In this manner they received training in 
good citizenship. 

A hike every two weeks was a treat, and 
a reward for good work done. These hikes 
stimulated enthusiasm and also gave oppor- 
tunity for first-hand study of outdoor life. 

Some outdoor activity was planned for 
each month. This became the subject for 
study on the hikes, and also directed the 
individual observations of the different 
members of the club. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the 
activities of the club work furnished mate- 
rial for a considerable part of the other 
school work, especially for reading, lan- 
guage, art, and hand work. Greater in- 
terest was taken in these other subjects be- 
cause of the motivation afforded by the 
club. In fact, the whole school program 
was vitalized because of the purposeful ac- 
tivity of at least a part of it. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER 
FOR THE WILD FOLKS OF THE WOODS 


My last illustration is also a project that 
required many weeks to complete and that 
called for many activities. The series cen- 
ters about the woods with its wild animal 
life, their haunts, habits, and food, and 
their relation to man. We will name the 
project, ‘‘A Thanksgiving Dinner for the 
Wild Folks of the Woods.’’ 

The teacher’s aim was to interest the 
children in the woods, with its wild animal 
inhabitants and its harvest of seeds and 
fruits. For the purpose of arousing in- 
terest and motivating the study she asked, 
‘‘Boys and girls, how would you like to 
give a thanksgiving dinner to the wild folks 
of the woods?’’ The phrasing of the ques- 
tion had so many appealing words in it, 
such as, ‘‘Thanksgiving Dinner’’ and 
‘Wild Folks of the Woods,’’ that there 
were spontaneous hand-clappings and ex- 
clamations of, ‘‘Oh, yes, yes, that will be 
fine’’ from everyone in the class before he 
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or she took time to consider what it was all 
about. 

Omitting the details of the organization 
of the project, the following are some of 
the problems discussed and activities in- 
volved : 

The first problem was, ‘‘Who are the 
wild folks of the woods who might be in- 
vited?’’ After some discussion they finally 
decided to include the squirrel, rabbit, chip- 
munk, meadow mouse, woodchuck, opossum, 
raccoon, gopher, fox, skunk, chickadee, tree 
sparrow, English sparrow, junco, cardinal, 
and crow. 

One of the most troublesome of the prob- 
lems was to determine what each of the 
different animals like to eat. This was 
finally solved by a committee of two or 
three children choosing some one animal 
and finding out as much as possible about 
the feeding habits of this creature and 
then making a report to the class. Each 
committee later became responsible for as- 
sembling the material needed for their 
animal at the dinner. 

This problem also involved knowing the 
seeds and fruits of the woods and in bring- 
ing them to class. A trip to the woods was 
necessary. Part of the class went with the 
teacher on a regular school excursion, others 
went individually or in groups, collecting 
seeds from weeds, nuts and fruits from 
trees and bushes. As these were found 
they were put into separate packages with 
a memorandum concerning each one. 

It would not do to serve the seeds and 
nuts in the packages in which they were 
stored, so the next problem became, ‘‘ How 
shall we serve the food?’’ The teacher 
made a basket out of the acorn cup of a 
burr oak and showed it to the children. 
This gave them the suggestion, and it was 
unanimously agreed to make baskets, 
dishes, and various receptacles out of acorn 
cups, milkweed pods, leaves, and such 
things as they could find that were suitable. 
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They would put the food in these and then 
have waiters pass them on trays lined with 
autumn leaves. The children took much 
pleasure in making these. 

While these problems were being solved 
and as the time drew near for giving the 
feast, questions arose concerning the details 
of giving the dinner. After some argu- 
ment, it was decided to let certain members 
of the class impersonate the wild animals, 
others would be waiters, ete. They would 
have a ‘‘Dinner Meeting of the Wild-folks 
Club,’’ with toastmaster and after-dinner 
speeches in which they would discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to their habits and troubles. 

The room for the dinner was arranged 
with a long table. This table was decorated 
with autumn leaves and sprigs of wild 
smilax and bittersweet. There was also a 
bouquet of attractive autumn grasses, bit- 
tersweet, and sprays of buckbush. Some 
of the more conspicuous items of food were 
on the table, other foods were passed by 
the waiters. 

As the food was passed, the different ani- 
mals refused such items as were not appro- 
priate to the real animal. For instance, when 
nuts were passed to the child impersonating 
the rabbit, she would reply, “No, thank you, 
I do not care for nuts,’’ but when clover 
was passed she would say, ‘‘ Yes, please, I 
am very fond of clover.’’ 

During the dinner the club members pre- 
tended to nibble occasionally at some of 
the food. They also kept up a conversa- 
tion among themselves. A few samples of 
their remarks, and also of the after-dinner 
talks are given. 


Mr. Crow, who is sitting next to Mrs. 
Opossum, remarks: “Well, Mrs. Opossum, I 
suppose you are glad to see moonlight nights 
again.” “Yes, indeed,” replies Mrs. Opossum, 
“T prefer moonlight nights for it is a long way 
to the persimmon grove from my home, and 
on moonlight nights I can see a dog a long way 


off.” 
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“Have you your new burrow dug?” asks the 
rabbit of the woodchuck. “Not quite,” replies 
the woodchuck. “I struck a large stone in 
my way and had to turn way off to the 
side.” 

“I have not heard you singing lately,” says 
the chipmunk to the cardinal. “Oh, I never 
sing at this time of year,” replies the car- 
dinal, “I just don’t feel like singing until spring 
comes again.” 

“How are you, Mrs. Junco?” asks the chick- 
adee. “I am so glad to see you back. When 
did you return? Did you have a pleasant sum- 
mer up north?” “I got back the fifteenth of 
October,” answers the junco. “I had a very 
pleasant summer, thank you, but it is too cold 
in Canada for me during the winter, so I am 
glad to be with you today.” 

After dinner the chairman calls the meeting 
to order and remarks: “We have gathered to- 
gether today to talk especially about the kind 
of treatment we are receiving from human 
folks, and what our attitude ought to be in 
regard to the treatment we are getting. I have 
heard quite a little complaint recently from 
several members of the club. Some of the Wild 
Folks say they are having difficulty in finding 
houses; that human folks are cutting down so 
many of the trees in the woods and cleaning 
up the underbrush that they have no place to 
hide. Some one else was complaining that 
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automobile picnic parties were disturbing them 
by throwing stones and by target practice. One 
member states that a reckless young chap used 
him as a target one day. Let us hear your 
complaints, and we will see what we can do 
about the matter.” 


Here followed appropriate speeches from 
the different animals. After the speeches 
there was an informal discussion with re- 
gard to making the dinner meeting an 
annual event. All were in favor of this, 
but the discussion consisted in deciding 
where to have the meeting. The matter was 
finally settled by appointing a committee 
to investigate several places and to make 
a report later. 

After appropriate formalities, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Was the project worth while? Did the 
children gain any knowledge? Did they 
acquire any attitudes toward wild animals? 
Did they get any cultural training in or- 
ganization and in public speaking? Were 
there social values in the working together 
in order to solve their problems and carry 
out their plans? 

Shall we continue to discard nature 
study in the public schools? 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A POETRY PROJECT 

If children can be made to feel the re- 
lationship between rhythm in music and 
rhythm in poetry, then their love and ap- 
preciation of both poetry and music are 
made keener. In the course of a project, 
which was carried out by the fourth grade 
children of the Shady Hill Country Day 
School, at Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, 
this growth was well illustrated. 

The children studied the history of the 
ballad, learning about the early bards and 
minstrels of the British Isles. They read 
traditional ballads, and ballads written by 
one author. They discovered that the 
ballad told a story. Some found the 
rhythm ! of ballads and then took a specific 
ballad and found the metre. Others found 
the metre of a specific ballad first, and then 
felt it. They said that reading ballads 
was a great deal like singing ‘‘ The Bonnets 
of Bonnie Dundee,’’ a ballad they had sung 
in their music class. 

The next step was for each child to write 
a story suitable for a ballad. The stories 
were read in class, discussed, and the most 
suitable one was chosen, by vote, as the plot 
to be used for a class ballad. Four or five 
of the children wrote a first line for the 
ballad. Each was written on the black- 
board, discussed, and the best one decided 
upon. Each line that followed was written 
in the same manner. Out of a class of 
fifteen children, ten wrote lines for the 
poem, and all expressed many criticisms. 
The poem, completed, was as follows: 


THe KNIGHT AND THE DRAGON 


On the hill there lives a dragon, 
He is feared both far and near 

By all save brave Sir William John, 
Who longs to kill him with his spear. 


1We differentiated between rhythm and metre as follows: 
Metre is division by accents. 


syllables within a metre. 


King Richard, King of London Town, 
Did trust this brave and fearless knight 
To kill the fiery one, Vergown, 
In meeting in a bloody fight. 


So up the hill went William John 
To meet the dragon at his cave. 

He started out at break of dawn, 
And sent the dragon to his grave. 


At the same time that this ballad was 
being written in the classroom, the chil- 
dren were studying musical notation in 
their music class. One afternoon, after a 
musi¢ lesson in the morning, they decided 
to write music for their ballad, that is, to 
express the rhythm of the ballad in the 
rhythmic notation of music. Without any 
help or suggestions, they each wrote a 
page of music. The music they wrote dis- 
regarded time, and made no tune. It was 
just a series of notes written on music 
paper. They were shown that their nota- 
tion did not fit their ballad. This they 
could easily see when they tried to fit the 
words to the music. The class was study- 
ing fractions in arithmetic. Taking a 
measure as an arithmetical whole, they 
could see why two eighth notes equalled a 
quarter note, and why two quarter notes 
equalled a half note in regard to time. 
Then each made a second attempt to write 
music for their ballad. This time they 
wrote definite measures correctly timed. 
Although the measures were in the correct 
musical notation, they could see when they 
studied their rhythms that not one ex- 
pressed in rhythmic notation the rhythm of 
their ballad, and that not one of them made 
atune. They discussed the rhythm of their 
ballad and decided that it was too difficult 
for them to set to music. The rhythm was 
too complex and the music for it would 
involve certain matters of notation too ad- 
Rhythm is the grouping of notes or 
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vanced for them to understand. The fol- 
lowing stanza was written on the board: 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make a mighty ocean 
And a pleasant land. 


They read it and decided they could 
write music for it. They recited it met- 
rically, discovering that the syllables came 
the same as the notes in music. They 
divided each line into syllables, and under- 
lined the accented syllables; then divided 
each line in two parts, as: 


Lit —tle drops of | wa — ter 


The children used an orchestral beat, 
with which they were familiar, to find the 
rhythm. Finding that the verse was in 
two-four time, they proceeded to write 
above each syllable the kind of note it 
needed. Each child wrote various nota- 
tions for each line, as: 


*& ££ Sid CG 
Lit —tle drops of wa—ter 
or 
& ££ Hid £2 

Lit—tle drops of wa—ter 
nN fn Ny S| 
e e a elie 
Lit—tle grains of sand 
or 
e & € #142 
Lit —tle grains of sand 
or 
Py Py Py ol 4 “| 


Tit —tle grains of sand 


All were able to write it in rhythmic 
notation to music, correctly timed, and with 
some of the music making definite tunes. 

During the following week the children 
were doing a ship project, correlated with 
their history and geography work. The 
teacher presented, for discussion in English 
class, the name of Samuel Coleridge. One 
or two of the children knew of him as an 
English poet. The conversation was 
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motivated to the subject of ‘‘The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner.’’ When they discov- 
ered that it was a long poem that told the 
story of adventures on the sea, they ex- 
pressed a desire to hear it. The poem was 
read to them over a period of five days. 
Each day after it had been read, they dis- 
cussed it, and were keenly interested. 
All the verse they wrote afterwards was 
rhythmically like ‘‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariener.’’ 

After two weeks of studying ships, they 
asked for another poem that told a ship 
story. The teacher told them that John 
Masefield had written a very long poem, 
‘The Dauber,’’ about a sailor whose adven- 
tures had been on a ship similar to one 
they had drawn and studied in class, a 
clipper. They wanted to have it read to 
them, so the teacher did so. Out of ap- 
proximately fourteen hundred lines of the 
poem, only two hundred were omitted. The 
children observed the omission by the way 
the pages were turned. They resented it 
and wanted it all read to them. Their 
interest lasted until the end of the poem. 

The children now have an exceedingly 
quick ear for rhythm in speech other than 
poetry. In music class they told the 
teacher that when they recited scales it 
made poetry, and illustrated by chanting: 

D—E—F sharp—G 
A—B—C sharp—D 

They disliked the rhythm of the scale of 

F sharp because of the extra syllable: 


F sharp--G sharp—A sharp—B 
C sharp—D sharp—E sharp—F sharp 


The children undoubtedly gained through 
their ballad project in understanding the 
similarity of rhythm in music and in 
poetry. Their sense of rhythm was in- 
ereased, and consciousness of rhythm is an 
end in itself. 

MartHa McKean Cowie 
New York, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 

The seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Method 
will be held in Dallas, Texas, during the 
week of the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence, February 27-March 3, 
1927. 

The first program will be presented on 
Tuesday morning, March 1, in the First 
Baptist Church, which is centrally located 
in the downtown district. The second 
program will be given on Wednesday in 
connection with a luncheon in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Baker Hotel. Among the 
speakers who will take part in these pro- 
grams are: Dr. Fred C. Ayer, Director 
of Research Department, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington; Miss Elma Neal, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education in San 
Antonio; Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, Direc- 
tor of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Dr. Herbert S. Weet, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New 
York. The general theme will be the 
application of methods of psychology and 
scientific research to supervision. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors 
will be held immediately following the 
luncheon program on Wednesday. As 
there is important business to be trans- 
acted, a full meeting of the Board is 
urgently requested. 

All arrangements for the programs and 
luncheon are in the hands of Miss Mabel 
E. Simpson, President of the Conference, 
who can be addressed until February 20, 
1927, in care of the Board of Education, 
13 Fitzhugh Street, South, Rochester, New 
York. Her address at Dallas will be Mel- 
rose Court. Those expecting to attend the 


luncheon should make reservations in ad- 
vance by sending the attached blank, to- 
gether with check, to Miss Simpson at 
Rochester. 

Reduced railroad rates are in effect for 
the period of the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. A rate of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip for 
members of the N. E. A. and dependent 
members of their families has been author- 
ized. Tickets will be on sale in the ter- 
ritory of the Southwest Passenger Associa- 
tion from February 22 to 28, with a final 
return limit of midnight, March 10. Other 
passenger associations will place tickets on 
sale a day or two earlier. 

The headquarters of the Department of 
Superintendence at Dallas will be in the 
Fair Park Auditorium. Exhibits, registra- 
tion, and other convention activities will be 
housed in the Fair Park Exhibit Building, 
which is located a few steps from the Audi- 
torium. 


Hotel reservations may be made through 
Mr. Z. E. Black, Chairman of the Housing 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, 
Texas. 

(Use this form) 

Miss Mabel E. Simpson 
Education Building 
13 Fitzhugh St., South 
Rochester, New York 

Please send me .... tickets ($2.00 each) 
for the luncheon meeting of the National 
Conference on Educational Method, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, March 2, 1927. My 
check for $.... is enclosed. 
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MEETING OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

The next annual meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, February 
24, 25, and 26. These dates are im- 
mediately preceding those of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in 
Dallas, Texas, in order that members who 
wish to attend both meetings may stop off 
at St. Louis on their way. 

The program will consist of six sessions, 
beginning Thursday evening. Three of 
these will be general sessions; two will be 
section meetings for those interested in 
the junior high school and senior high 
school respectively ; and a luncheon. Both 
junior and senior high school principals 
are cordially invited. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Statler. 

If any high school principal desires to 
have a special letter sent to his board of 
education or to his superintendent, in 
which it is urged that he be sent to this 
meeting with his expenses paid, he should 
send the name and address of the one to 
whom such a letter should be directed to 
the secretary, H. V. Church, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 


RESEARCH IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 

The Character Education Institution of 
Washington, D. C., which is under the di- 
rection of Mr. Milton Fairchild, has worked 
out a ‘‘Five Point Plan’’ for classroom 
work in the character education of children 
in the elementary schools. This has been 
matured through a period of three years of 
experimentation. Returns seem to indi- 
cate that the daily conduct, purposes, and 
habits of children are favorably influenced 
by this plan. It can be used in any class- 
room independently without necessarily in- 
volving the codperation of the entire school. 

The Character Education Institution is 
very eager to put the Five Point Plan to a 
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wider test and is therefore endeavoring to 
secure the assistance of one thousand 
teachers. Those who are interested and 
who might be willing to codperate are 
urged to send their names to the chairman, 
Mr. Milton Fairchild, 3770 McKinley 
Street, Washington, D. C. Final arrange- 
ments for codperation will be made 
through the offices of the various super- 
intendents of schools. 

The points upon which a report is sought 
are as follows: 


1. Are clear insight and good judgment as to 
right and wrong developed by the chil- 
dren? 

2. Are affection toward and codperation with 
the teacher positively shown by the chil- 
dren? 

3. Have there been substitutions of good habits 
for bad habits by any of the children? 

4. Do the children help to make school dis- 
cipline easy and to keep it on a high level? 

5. Do school “episodes” of good character hap- 
pen? 

6. Do the children show strong motives for get- 
ting good results in regular school work? 

7. Do the reports to parents indicate growth in 
character and the use of right principles 
in conduct on the part of individual chil- 
dren? 

8. Do character diagnoses indicate positive and 
normal growth in virtue and strengthening 
of the personality “urges” of the children? 

9. Do the children show the good effects of 
school character education in their home 
and community conduct? Do parents take 
an interest and express appreciation? 


THE TWELVE GREATEST HEROES 


An interesting study in history is being 
carried on by the National Council for the 
Prevention of War and its codperating or- 
ganizations. The opinions of some 282,000 
students in 195 of the high schools of the 
United States, together with 368 schools 
of comparable grade in thirty other coun- 
tries of ‘the world were sectired. The 
twelve heroes most often selected were 
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made the basis of an essay contest and the 
twelve best essays selected. Essays were 
received from nearly all countries of 
Europe — England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Latvia, Estonia, Spain, Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Switz- 
erland, and Greece—as well as from 
practically every one of the United States, 
from Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Turkey, India, Persia, Morocco, and even 
from far-off Tasmania. 

The names of the twelve heroes, to- 
gether with the name and address of the 
student in each case who won the prize 
for the best essay on the particular hero, 
are as follows: 


Louis Pastevur—William Schuyler Pettit, Burl- 
ington, New Jersey. 

ApraHamM Lincoun—Alice 
Florence, New Jersey. 

CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS — Alma Katherine 
Fredericksen, Portland, Oregon. 

GrorceE WasHInGTon—Victor Julius Middle- 
ton, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

BenJAMIN FRANKLIN—John E. Lake, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Wooprow Witson—Alfred Bennis Jacob, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

FLoRENCE NIGHTINGALE — Prudencia 
Bryan, Aguadilla, Porto Rico. 

Joan or Arc—Florence Mildred Connell, Baltic, 
Connecticut. 

SocraTEs—Jacques 
France. 

JOHANN GUTENBERG—Paul Edouard Piilh, 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


Jane Watson, 


Jr. 


Maria 


Reynald, Foix, Ariege, 
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Davi Livinastone—Kathleen Montgomery, 
Pretoria, South Africa. 

Grorce StePHENSON—Garabed H. Assarlukian, 
Samokov, Bulgaria. 


The results have been embodied in the 
form of a portrait calendar published by 
the Council. Inquiries may be directed to 
the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


A SURVEY IN CIVICS, ARITHMETIC, AND 
LETTER WRITING 

The Public School Publishing Company 
of Bloomington, Illinois, has followed up 
its surveys of previous years with a Third 
Annual Survey of results in civics, arith- 
metic, and letter writing. The tests in 
civics were devised by Professor Howard C. 
Hill, of the University of Chicago, and in- 
clude a test of Information and several 
tests on Attitudes. Both are for use in 
Grades VI-XII. 

The arithmetic survey deals with funda- 
mentals. It utilizes Monroe Survey Arith- 
metic Seales, Cleveland Arithmetic Tests, 
Woody-Van Wagenen Arithmetic Scales, 
and the Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scales. 

The study of letter writing is based upon 
results obtained from the Clark Letter 
Writing Test, devised by F. Leslie Clark of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The survey was completed by the end 
of 1926 and results will later be announced 
through the press. Inquiries concerning 
this survey may be addressed to the Com- 


pany. 














PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HEALTH 

It is gradually becoming recognized that 
school people must assume a share of re- 
sponsibility for the health of the minds 
as well as the bodies of the pupils. Phys- 
iology has gradually become a _ practi- 
cal or applied science and methods of sani- 
tation are now fairly well understood. 
Little is commonly known, however, about 
what constitutes normality or health of 
mind, symptoms of abnormality other than 
those of extreme aberration, nor of how to 
secure and maintain a healthy mental state. 

For these reasons the work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pressey is especially weleome.t While 
the book is planned principally for college 
courses, it should prove a good addition 
to the professional library of a school. 

After presenting a general view of pres- 
ent-day conditions as to mental deficiency, 
the authors treat the methods of case study, 
types of mental disease, and the major 
problems that must be dealt with. ‘‘Nor- 
mal’’ states and individuals are contrasted 
with the pathological and throughout the 
book illustrations are numerous. The ref- 
erences listed open up a wide field of read- 
ing and help to make the book as a whole 
a satisfactory introduction to the subject. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 

Holmes it was, we think, who said that 
facts must always give way to thoughts 
about facts. A number of recent books 
appear to illustrate this saying. That of 
Kilpatrick * attempts to show in a general 
way how the education of the present must 
be changed to provide against the con- 
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tingencies of a rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion. We must educate young people so 
that they may live effectively in an en- 
vironment the character of which we can 
hardly anticipate. This requires a new 
type of school, one in which children may 
be trained to meet new situations. 
Briggs’s discussion of the problems of 
the curriculum ® is in a way complementary 
to that just referred to. How shall we set 
about reconstructing the curriculum? The 
answer is, Build a new philosophy. More 
specifically, the writer proposes some 
twenty-seven questions he thinks must be 
answered, pleads for the emotionalizing 
of knowledge, and declares that folk-ways 
must be considered. Though not so stated, 
the point of view is that of secondary edu- 
cation and in consequence the thought of 
separate subjects that, taken collectively, 
make up the curriculum is prominent. 
The attempt to consider the ‘‘whole of 
life’’ in reconstructing the curriculum 
would undoubtedly lead to radical modifi- 
cation in the high school program. 
Jones, after an extended experience 
with immigrants and with colored people 
here and in Africa, concludes that there 
are four essentials of civilization and hence 
of education, namely: (1) health and sani- 
tation; (2) appreciation and use of en- 
vironment; (3) home and household; (4) 
recreation — physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. Thus he reduces the well-nigh 
sacred seven of the Cardinal Principles to 
four. His brief, well organized chapters 
are devoted to exposition of these concepts 


1 Mental Abnormality and Deficiency. By Sidney L. Pressey and Luella Cole Pressey. New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1926. 


* Education for a Changing Civilization. By William H. Kilpatrick. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 


> Curriculum Problems. 
‘Four Essentials of Education. 


By Thomas H. Briggs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
By Thomas Jesse Jones. 


New York: Scribner’s, 1926. 
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and general suggestions as to how an edu- 
cational program may be based upon them. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


The so-called True-False type of exam- 
ination has now been used to an extent 
justifying an attempt to refine the tech- 
nique of it. This Weidemann has done® 
by experimenting with samples gathered 
from numerous colleges. He concludes 
that certain determiners, such as always, 
almost always, and no, must be distributed 
so as to balance or else should be omitted. 
An acceptable form is that of hanging in- 
dention, with double spacing, numbers at 
the left, and the symbols + and 0 for 
true and false, to be placed in the left 
margin by the student. He would have the 
student avoid guessing and omit the state- 
ments about which he is in doubt. He 
assumes, without attempting to meet 
Ruch’s arguments, that the score should be 
the number right minus the number wrong. 
Evidently his work was completed before 
the publication of Russell’s Classroom 
Tests. 

As a study contributory to the character 
education inquiry now being pressed by 
Messrs. May and Hartshorne, Miss Schwes- 
inger undertook to discover how far moral 
knowledge depends upon the individual’s 
command of language. A vocabulary test 
made up of a thousand words of social- 
ethical significance, arranged in five equiv- 
alent forms, was devised and administered 
to nine hundred and forty-seven children. 
The three hundred most ‘‘symptomatic’’ 
words were thus determined. From these 
two equivalent forms were arranged, to be 
used in making correlations of word knowl- 
edge with moral knowledge, general in- 
telligence, social background, conduct, and 


5 How to Construct the True-False Examination. 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1926. 


* The Social-Ethical Significance of Vocabulary. 


College, Bureau of Publications, 1926. 


™Indwidual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1926. 
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general word knowledge. Correlations with 
the results of intelligence tests were found 
to be high. Those with tests devised to 
measure ability in each of the more specific 
relations noted were much lower. 

Miss Wentworth’s attention was directed 
to individual differences in intelligence 
among school children.* She first made 
a series of statistical studies to determine 
how the results of testing with the Stan- 
ford-Binet, Dearborn Group, Detroit Pri- 
mary, and Peet-Dearborn Arithmetic tests 
correlated with each other and with con- 
ditions revealed by studies of anatomic 
and dental development. Her main con- 
clusions are that the IQ is generally con- 
stant; that relationships between the 
several factors tested is so significant that 
all problem children should have complete 
examinations; large variations in the IQ’s 
of individual children indicate the neces- 
sity of giving several intelligence tests in 
order that one may check another. The 
causes of variability are pointed out in 
detail. The study concludes with a most 
interesting account of 112 individual case 
studies and a bibliography. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
MEASURING THE WORK OF THE PRINCIPAL 


That the improvement of the work of 
the school principal depends upon the 
proper method of evaluation, all would 
agree. The problem is how to evaluate. 
This is very helpfully discussed by Dr. 
S. A. Courtis in an article in the American 
School Board Journal for December, 1926. 
He points out that measurement alone is 
insufficient and should be regarded as 
merely an aid to evaluation. First of all, 
criteria of judgment must be determined. 


By Charles C. Weidemann. New York: Teachers 
By Gladys C. Schwesinger. New York: Teachers 


By Mary M. Wentworth. Cam- 
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This is difficult inasmuch as merit really 
has three dimensions, namely, the purpose 
for which work is done, the apparent ex- 
cellence of structure and equipment, and 
the actual contribution made toward the 
achieving of the accepted ultimate objec- 
tive. From this point of view the problem 
of measurement is seen to involve the fol- 
lowing: (1) the evaluation of the various 
philosophies of life in order to set up a 
standard of philosophy ; (2) the determina- 
tion of each principal’s philosophy in 
terms of the standard; (3) the exact de- 
scription of the structure and equipment 
of all principals and of the conditions 
under which they work; (4) the measure- 
ment of actual efficiency in terms of im- 
mediate objectives; (5) the evaluation of 
the results of all these measurements in 
terms of the effect which has been adopted 
as the basis of judgment. 

With these principles as a foundation, 
the writer proceeds to lay out a program 
of possible items for a descriptive scale of 
measurement of the work of school princi- 
pals. 


WHY WE HAVE FAITH IN EDUCATION 


Definite considerations to justify the 
often recognized faith of Americans in 
popular education were set forth by Com- 
missioner Tigert in the National Republic 
for November. He pointed out that the 
founders of our government assumed a 
general diffusion of knowledge among all 
citizens as a basis of popular government. 
The earliest immigrants who came to North 
America, particularly those who came from 
Great Britain and the Netherlands, were 
imbued with the most progressive ideas of 
the time in methods of education. The 
colonists in the leading colonies of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts early undertook 
to establish common schools. Indian wars 
in Virginia hindered, however, the prog- 
ress of this movement. Massachusetts, on 
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the other hand, was able to proceed to the 
establishment of a public school system 
for the Commonwealth which has become 
the prototype of similar state institu- 
tions. 

Although no mention is made of God or 
of education in the Constitution of the 
United States, the famous ordinance of 
July 13, 1787, passed by the representatives 
of the people assembled at Philadelphia, 
declared: ‘‘Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.”’ 

Dr. Tigert offers the following as a creed 
which he believes all loyal Americans 
would gladly accept as their articles of 
educational faith: 


I believe in the school system of the United 
States of America as an institution of the 
people, by the people, for the people; conceived 
by the founders of this republic; nurtured for 
nearly three centuries by our fathers; sustained 
today by the consent and support of all our 
citizens. I believe in free universal education, 
equal opportunities for all our children. I 
therefore believe it my duty to the school to 
love it, to support it morally and materially, 
to send my child to it, to help my neighbor’s 
child to have the same opportunity, and to 
defend the schools against all enemies. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF A PLATOON SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


Among the cities which are introducing 
the platoon schools on a large scale is Pitts- 
burgh. The director of those schools, W. 
F. Kennedy, has set forth at some length 
the problems which a principal of such a 
school must solve. Writing in the Journal 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh for September-October, 
1926, he defines the qualifications which 
such a principal should have, and outlines 
his duties under the following heads: 
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An effective program in the fundamental 
subjects. 

An enriched curriculum providing for the 
discovery of talent. 

Preparation for social 
proper use of leisure time. 

Organization and administration of the 
school on the basis of children’s native traits. 

An effective health program. 

An atmosphere conducive to good social be- 
havior. 

The inculcation of democratic ideals. 

Training in service. 

The development of right attitudes on the 
part of teachers in order that children may 
profit by good example. 

An enjoyable school experience for the 
pupils. 

Activities leading to character development. 

Such administration as develops a good school 
spirit. 

Thorough effectiveness in the supervision of 
teaching. 


Mr. Kennedy feels that while all the 
platoon schools in his city do not function 
equally well, on the whole they are making 
great advance. Not all schools, however, 
at present should be organized on the 
platoon plan. The success of such schools 
will depend upon securing principals 
adequately trained to manage them. 


contribution and 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Few now expect that the course of train- 
ing in the normal school or teachers’ col- 
lege will prove adequate to the teacher’s 
needs. The process must go on while the 
teacher is in service. An excellent state- 
ment of a program for the improvement 
of teachers in service was outlined by 
Superintendent Ballou of Washington, D. 
C., in the recent convention of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and is 
published in the American Educational 
Digest for December, 1926. After making 
clear that by improvement is meant im- 
provement in teaching, and declaring that 
all teachers must continue to grow, he 
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analyzed the ways and means that are 
available in a city system for stimulating 
such growth. 

First of all, he would have an adequate 
salary schedule—a schedule which recog- 
nizes merit and rewards improvement. He 
would have wide use of educational jour- 
nals, new books on education, extension 
courses, and summer schools. The super- 
visory and administrative officers should 
devote a good deal of their time to teachers’ 
meetings dealing with such problems as 
are unsolved in supervision. Adequate 
courses of study should be prepared. Text- 
books should be selected with the assistance 
of the teaching force. Demonstration 
schools should be provided. Travel should 
be encouraged, sometimes by means of ad- 
ditional compensation. On the whole the 
most effective single agency is that of good 
supervision, and no other means can take 
the place of well-trained, experienced, and 
forward-looking supervisors to whom 
every teacher should be able to turn for 
helpful advice, profitable suggestions, and 
inspiration for improvement of her work. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION 


No one in recent years has done more 
to stimulate interest in the school library 
than Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In a recent address before the 
American Library Association, which is 
reported in School Life for November, 
1926, he declared that the American free 
library is the foremost single factor in 
the struggle for the universal education. 
The school library, he declared, is at the 
root of the new pedagogy. Individual 
differences cannot be met without it; social- 
ized effort and individual responsibility de- 
pend upon it; the new curriculum assumes 
it. We have in process of development a 
new school with longer period of school- 
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ing, greatly improved teaching personnel, 
and a better administration. Besides these 
we have a rapidly developing educational 
science and a nation-wide movement for 
the revision of the curriculum. Libraries 
ean be of the greatest assistance to all of 
these. The great opportunities of the 
school library are to provide specialists in 
the use of books, opportunities for library 
research, the supplanting of worthless 
literature with that which is of value, and 
to translate library service into the ob- 
jectives of education and life. 


LIFE IN THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SCHOOL 


A recent bulletin of the State Teachers 
College at Valley City, North Dakota, is 
devoted to an exposition of the activities 
earried on in the kindergarten-primary 
grades of the practice school of that in- 
stitution. The whole constitutes a maga- 
zine containing material prepared by the 
boys and girls under the direction of the 
teachers. The cover design as well as the 
original contributions throughout -are the 
work of children. The main features in- 
eluded are: original stories and poems, ac- 
counts of typical activities such as the 
working out of kindergarten rules and 
directions for safety first, lessons in civics, 
lessons on special days, health lessons, the 
use of the library and the museum. Each 
feature is copiously illustrated with orig- 
inal photographs and reproductions of 
drawings by the children. The publication 
is some seventy pages in length and is one 
of the most complete and satisfactory ex- 
pressions of the work in the kindergarten- 
primary grades that has come to hand. 

The whole was prepared for publication 
under the direction of Miss Emma Flinn, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, Miss Mary 
Gardner and Miss LaDonia Murphy, 
Supervisors of Primary Grades, and is 
dedicated to Miss Margaret McCarthy, 
Supervisor of the Training School. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


New Schools in the Old World. By Carle- 
ton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns. 


New York: John Day Co., 1926. Pp. 
174. $1.75. 
Social Work a Family Builder. By Har- 


riet Townsend. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1926. Pp. 247. $2.25. 
What Arithmetic Shall We Teach. By Guy 
M. Wilson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1926. Pp. 149. $1.20. 

The Vocabulary Speller. By John G. Gil- 
martin. New York: Scribner’s, 1926. 
Book One, pp. 112. Book Two, pp. 127. 

The Spirit of Independence—A Patriotic 
Pageant. By Mabel M. Carlton and 
Henry F. Carlton. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1926. Pp. 126. Illus. 

The Story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By Mabel M. Carlton and 
Henry F. Carlton. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1926. Pp. 113. 

Academy Classics for Junior High Schools. 
Edited by Stella S. Center. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1926. The Toils and 
Travels of Odysseus; translated by C. A. 
Pease; pp. 428; illus.; $.80. Shakes- 
peare: Taming of the Shrew; edited by 
Essie Chamberlain ; pp. 213; illus. ; $ .60. 
Stevenson: The Black Arrow; edited by 
Dorothy L. Holm; pp. 436; illus.; $.80. 
White: Daniel Boone; edited by Helen 
EK. Hawkins; pp. 320; illus.; $.80. 

Educational Diagnosis. By M. J. Van 
Wagenen. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 276. 

Integrity in Education. By George Norlin. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
231. $2.00. 

Legends of Gods and Heroes—A First 
Latin Reader. By. T. S. Morton. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 180. 

South America—A Supplementary Geogra- 
phy. By James F. Chamberlain and 
Arthur H. Chamberlain. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 203. Illus. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1926. No. 208, The Technique of Esti- 
mating School Equipment Costs, by 
Arthur K. Loomis; pp. 112. No. 209, 
Children’s Thinking, by Inga Olla 
Helseth; pp. 163. No. 214, A Compara- 
tive Study of Different Methods Used 
in Teaching Beginners to Write, by 
Osear E. Hertzberg; pp. 61. No. 215, 
Business Management of Institutional 
Homes for Children, by Leonard B. Job; 
pp. 205. No. 217, Students’ Use im 
Leisure Time of Activities Learned in 
Physical Education in State Teachers 
Colleges, by Ethel J. Saxman; pp. 90. 
No. 218, The Relation Between Associa- 
tion and the Higher Mental Processes, 
by J. W. Tilton; pp. 55. No. 219, 
Scheubel as an Algebraist, by Mary S. 
Day; pp. 168. No. 221, Comparatwe 
Psychology and Hygiene of the Over- 
Weight Child, by Kathryn McHale; pp. 
123. No. 222, Subject Matter in Health 
Education, by Ruth Strang; pp. 108. 
No. 223, Tests of Literary Vocabulary 
for Teachers of English, by Laura H. 
V. Kennon; pp. 78. No. 224, Health 
Problem Sources, by Marion O. Lerrigo; 
pp. 151. No. 228, Principles of School 
Supply Management, by Robert B. 
Taylor; pp. 145. No. 229, The Accessi- 
bility of Rural Schoolhouses in Tezas, 
by Albert S. Blankenship; pp. 62. No. 
230, Valid Diagnosis in High School 
Composition, by Matthew H. Willing; 
pp. 64. No. 231, Contribution of the 
Arabs to Education, by Khalil A. Totah; 
pp. 105. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Thirty and One Reading Tests for Voters 
and Citizenship. By Alfred E. Rejall. 
New York: Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 
69. $.50. 


Better Teaching. By Frank L. Clapp and 
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Thomas M. Risk. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1926. Pp. 58. $.68. 
Thirteenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings, March 24-27, 1926. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 38. Pp. 493. 

Manual of Activities and Administration. 
Winfield, Kan.: Junior-Senior High 
School, 1926-1927. Pp. 114. $.50. 

Detroit Meets the Impelling Need of the 
Hour with Moral Training in Her Pub- 
lic Schools. Pathfinders of America, 311 
Lincoln Bldg., Detroit. Pp. 10. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Session 
of the Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence, April, 1926. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2. Pp. 465. 

Books for the Elementary School Library. 
Issued by State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. Maryland School 
Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 2, September, 
1926. Pp. 131. A Supervisor of Town 
Schools Analyses Her Work. Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

Course of Study in Handwriting. Vol III. 
Grades One to Six. By Fred C. Ayer. 
Seattle, Wash.: Department of Re- 
search, Public Schools, Bulletin No. 3, 
August 1, 1926. Pp. 49. $.25. 

Manual of Campaign Publicity for Schools. 
By P. R. Stevenson. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1926. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Mono- 
graph No. 5. Pp. 59. $.75. 

A Handbook of Major Educational Issues. 
Washington, D. C.; National Educa- 
tion Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, September, 1926. Pp. 68. 

A Selected Bibliography for Superinten- 
dents of Schools. By Gordon G. Single- 
ton. Atlanta, Ga.: State Department of 
Education, 1926. 

Twenty-one Adventurous Nights in the 
Realm of Music. New York Edison Com- 
pany, 130 E. 15th St., New York City. 





